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>*THE LEHIGH UNIVERSITY .i< 


THOMAS MESSINGER DROWN, LL. D., President. 





THE UNIVERSITY OFFERS THE FOLLWING COURSES: 


’ 
I. IN GENERAL LITERATURE. «. Tue Crassicai Course. 2. Tum LarmeScrentiric Course. 3. Tue Course 
1 Science AND Lerrers. 
OLOGY. +. Tue Course tn Crviz Encinexrinc. 2. Tue Course 1n MecHanicat ENGINKERING. 3, 
. Tue Courses my Misinc EnGingerinc anp Meratiurcy. 5. Tue Course tn Execrrica, Encrneerinc. 6. Tue 
Sounsn in ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
III. COMBINED COURSES. The authorities of the centage: £ being convinced that many men who desire eventually to 
a jon, appreciate a preliminary literary education, have decided to offer to such persons an rtu- 
nity of combining culture studieswith those which belong to practical life. Any student whe wishes to do so, will be permitted to 
substitute such technical studies as are approved by the faculty for a portion of the regular work of the Junior and Senior years. 
At the end of the four he will receive the literary degree appropriate to his course. If he then chooses to complete the tech- 
nical course in which the substituted studies belong, he can do sc, and may expect to receive the technical degree in from one to 
two > upon the course chosen and the diligence of the pean. Nort This opportunity will be valuable to many who 
may have use for the technical knowledge which may be acquired within the punyu. even where they are unable to remain for 
the full technical course ; while to those who can avail themselves of the combi courses, it offers a means for acquiring a well- 
rounded training, which will fit them for more effective work and for greater success in the fiature. 
For further information, fox Registers, and for descriptive Circulars of the different Courses, address 


THE SECRETARY OF LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 


The Riverside Literature Series 


Each single number, paper, 15 cents 


PATRIOTISM 


TueE following issues will be full of significance to teachers and pupils 
at this time:— 
No. 2. Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles | No. 62. Fiske’s War of Independence. 








Standish, etc. | 63. Longfellow’s Paul Revere’s Ride,etc. 
6. Holmes’s Grandmother’s Story of | 75. Scudder’s George Washington. 
Bunker Hill Battle, etc. 113. Emerson’s Concord Hymn, Hero- 
15. Lowell’s Under the Old Elm, etc. ism, etc. 
19, 20, Franklin’s Autobiography. 121, 122. Webster and Hayne’s Great 
24. Washington’s Diary of Adventure, | Debate. 
Addresses, etc, | 123. Lowell’s Democracy, etc. 
31. Holmes’s My Hunt after the Captain, J The Riverside Song Book. Con- 
etc. taining America, The Star-Spangled 
32. Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech, etc. Banner, The Battle Hymn of the 
42. Emerson’s Fortune of the Republic, Republic, and many other patriotic 
etc. poems by Longfellow, Whittier, 
45. Maculay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. Holmes, Lowell, etc., set to appro- 
56. Webster’s Bunker Hill; Adams and priate music. ' 
Jefferson. ‘ 


A Descriptive circular giving the table of contents of each price and of the 125 regular 
numbers and 14 extra numbers of the Riverside Literature Series will be sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.. 


4 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
378-388 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





Annual Financial Statement of School Boards. 


Important to Treasurers and Secretaries. Closing the Financial Year. Blanks for 
Publishing District Accounts of School Boards. 

These Blanks cover, in proper order, all the piiee necessary to be presented in the keeping of School Board accounts, and 
only the blank spaces for the figures need to be filled before putting them up at various places of public resort in the Schooi Dis-. 
trict. Prices: Twelve copies, postpaid, $X.@0, Thirty copies, postpaid, for $2.@0. Specimen copy sent when desired. 

Address J. P. McCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 





























This picture of ‘‘ Four Generations’’ is published partly by request, bu 
mainly in honor of one of the best of mothers. A fact of some interest in re- 
gard to it is that each of the three younger members of the group here given is 
the oldest of a family of seven children, each family having its five sons and 
two daughters. 

The great-grandmother, venerable in years but young in he 
on June 14th, 1398, will be eighty-eight years of age, comes of a strong, brave, 
intelligent and generous ancestry, which includes Scotch, Scotch-Irish, Welsh 
and German-Swiss, all of whom came to Pennsylvania long before the war of 
the Revolution and at very early times in the history of the colony Through 
a life unusually long and active she has retained her bodily senses unimpaired 
never caring even to use spectacles. Her hand and heart have always been 
busy for others with little thought of herself, and in this, and her child-like 
trust from day to day in the Divine care and guidance, lies the secret of he: 
perennial youth. It is a rare blessing to be the son of such a mother. We 
can pay her no better or truer filial tribute than that which we wrote on the 
back of her photograph some years ago when sending it to a friend 

My DEAR Cousin: Pardon my delay in sending you this pictur It is a face 
that has a life-history behind it. Tried by sorrow but true to duty, patient in suffering, 
hopeful amid disappointments, unselfish, tender, loving and beloved 
I have never known than this reverent Christian mother. She is that 
are made, or, if not, there is nothing else on earth good enough out of 
them. I can wish you no.fairer crown of blessing than that a son, who |} 


eternal gain not a few good people, shall say thus much of you when you ar 


The representative of the fourth generation is a little girl who has 
thus far, had a very busy and unselfish life, sharing with her mother the con- 
stant care of a growing family of children full of animal spirits, health, and 
energy. This lictle maiden has been like her great-grandmother, in that she 
has been constantly and gladly caring for others with all the beauty of uncon 
scious self-sacrifice. Can anything better come to her in life, though her age 
of eleven years grow to be eight times what it is and she also attain to the years 
of her aged ‘‘ Grandma ?”’ 

The representative of the third generation is rated one of the most ca 
pable and efficient officers of his rank in the army. He has seen service in 
different parts of the country, chiefly in Utah and Wyoming, and in the Sioux 
campaign, and was for four years military commandant at the Pennsylvania 
State College. At the expiration of this detail he made a special trip of three 
weeks to Europe. in which, while visiting eight or ten leading cities, he went 
nearly as far east as the Black Sea, making an average rate of more than five 
hundred and fifty miles per day for twenty-two days. He wrote a sketch of 
this remarkable trip for the November number, 1896, of this journal. This 
picture was taken the day before he left Lancaster for his new post of duty at 
Plattsburg, on Lake Champlain. He is now with his regiment at Tampa, 
Florida, where the army has been concentrating for the advance into Cuba. 
God-speed ! to them all—and a safe return ! 

The representative of the second generation is ‘‘a looker-on in Venice, 
who has seen and heard and known some very good people there, and found 
the place filled with many very good things in nature and in art. It is his 


hope that this blesséd experience may be continued, with an ever-broaden- 


ing horizon through what is left of To-day and for the endless To-morrow. 


May Ist, 1898. 
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CONVENTION OF CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTE)D 


() Wednesday morning, March 16th, 
the Association of City and Borough 
Superintendents of Pennsylvania con- 
vened for its eighth annual session, in 
the assembly room of the North School, 
8th street and Duquesne Way, Pittsburg. 


MAY, 


The President, Supt. D. A. Harman of | 


Hazleton, being sick, Supt. A. D. Cole- 
grove of Corry acted as temporary chair- 
man until the arrival of Vice President 
C. A. Babcock, of Oil City. 

State Superintendent Schaeffer opened 
the session with prayer, and the pupils 
of the school furnished music. 

The first paper on the programme was 
read by Prof. T. §. Lowden, of Green- 
ville, on 


THE IRREPARABLE LOSS. 


The speaker declined to allow the use 
of his manuscript for publication; we 
therefore only note that the lossindicated 
was in the lack of study and treatment of 
each child as an individual. The best 
man is but half as perfect as he should 
be. The past has to do with the making 
of the future. Health, morality, intel 
lectuality in the parent tells in the child. 
Of 100,000 pupils examined Dr. Warren 
tells us 20 percent. were bodily or mentally 
defective ; yet all alike, strong and weak, 
bright and dull, clever and deficient, must 
go through the same treadmill. Nature 


study seemed to the speaker to be the 
great panacea—nature the great teacher, 
and the study of the child the best means 
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of helping him. Among other things 
the tendency to abridge or abandon recess 
periods came in for severe animadversion. 
Better have a ten minute recess at the 
end of every hour’s work, and half-day 
sessions in May, June and September. 
Impairment of health and destruction of 
nerve-tissue by too severe strain of over- 
work was part of the irreparable loss. If 
education is to emancipate the mind, in- 
struction must be adapted to the individ- 
ual, and must insure the healthy develop- 
ment of body, mind, and morals. 

This paper brought out a lively discus- 
sion, several members claiming the floor 
at the close of the reading. 

Dr. Schaeffer: I do not agree with the 
position assigned nature as a teacher. 
Nor can I endorse the gentleman’s views 
of nature study, if I understand him cor- 
rectly. Just here I may say that we need 
a definition of nature study. Terms so 
often used and sostrongly pressed should 
have definite content. Obviously, nature 
is not always a good or safe teacher; na- 
ture may be deformed or depraved, and 
nature study may be abused, and produce 

‘eterious effects. The way this matter 
i, viten presented is calculated to lead 
young teachers astray; the aim is so ex- 
alted (or so indefinite) as to be impractical. 

Supt. Buehrle, of Lancaster: I take 
issue with the paper on the evil effects of 
study on the growing girl. I do not be- 
lieve that the source of the evil com- 
piained of lies in that directiou, but rather 
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in fashion, in a wrong public sentiment, 
in wrong viewsof life. Toomany young 
people look upon life as valuable simply 
for enjoyment, and in consequence the 
men shirk the duty of supporting a 
family and the women theirs of raising 
children. All ancient civilizations, the 
Romans, the Greeks, the Assyrians, fell 
victims to the same moral disease. Then, 
too, the changes recommended cannot be 
carried out. Too much is expected of the 
teacher of little children. Sheshould not 
be expected to conduct physical examin- 
ations. In Washington, D. C., members 
of the medical profession conduct such 
examinations, which is both proper and 
desirable. 

Supt. Luckey, of Pittsburg: I have 
been trying for some time to learn just 
what *‘ nature study ’’ means, but without 
success. 

Prof. Lowden in closing the discussion 
said he had not intended to lay special 
stress upon nature study, except to show 
how children may be taught to observe 
and think, and make the best of their 
opportunities. They need stimulus to 
awaken interest in the world around them. 

The next and last address of the fore- 
noon session was made by Supt. John 
Morrow, of Allegheny, on the advisability 
of establishing 


SPECIAL TRUANT SCHOOLS. 


How many truant schools have we in 
Pennsylvania? So far as I have learned, 
the only truant school in the State is in 
Allegheny. We have such a school in our 
city, at present numbering thirty pupils. 
Their education thus far has been attained 
largely in the school of nature. They have 
had a great deal of ‘‘ nature study,’’ but very 
little public school study. Ourtruant school, 
we think, has been very successful. 

Since its organization, the first of Novem- 
ber, last, eighty pupils have been admitted. 
Thirty-eight of these have served out their 
term of twenty days, according to our rules, 
and have been returned to their own schools 
and are attending regularly and behaving 
themselves—what they never could be in- 
duced to do before. Nine others have been 
returned to the truant school the second time 
and will have to stay there a longer term, 
probably sixty days. Of those admitted 
thus far, three have finally been sent to the 
Morganza reform school. 

Our truant school was not organized and 
is not managed as contemplated in the com- 
pulsory law. After careful consideration of 


the whole subject, we decided to try as an 
experiment something milder than a deten- 
tion school. Our truant school is not much 
different from any of the other public schools 


| in the city, except that the discipline is 
closer and the pupils have just three half 
days to run at large, until they and their 
parents, according to the rules, must ap- 
pear at the alderman’s office. 

The rules adopted by our board of direct- 
ors are strictly enforced. These rules, of 
course, are based on the compulsory law, and 
their requirements may be said to be a sort 
of last resort before the parents are prose- 
cuted. 

When the principal of a school notifies 
the Superintendent that he has a pupil who 
is a fit subject for the truant school, for any 
of the causes specified in the law, the super- 
intendent, according to the rules, immedi- 
ately holds a hearing at which the pupil 
and his parents or guardian are invited to 
be present. If the parents do not appear 
at the appointed time for the hearing or offer 
some reasonable excuse for their absence, 
the superintendent goes right on with the 
investigation as though they were present, 
and passes sentence or gives the culprit a 
further trial in his own school. If he is as- 
signed to the truant school, however, and 
does not attend there, at the expiration of 
three half days absence his parents are pros- 
ecuted according to law and fined. We have 
had fifteen prosecutions and have won every 
suit. 

To the question, If the parents are not 
disposed to pay the fine and costs what do 
you do? We make them either pay or go 
to jail. One man persistently refused to 
pay either fine or costs. Our alderman in 
the case is a level-headed, common-sense 
man. He took counsel from one of the most 
reliable lawyers at the Pittsburg bar as to 
what he should do. The attorney instructed 
him to give the defendant thirty days to pay 
the fine and costs, and if at the expiration of 
that time he still continued obstinate, to 
levy on his household goods or anything he 
could get. The alderman obeyed the in- 
structions of his attorney implicitly, and 
when the thirty days were up the defendant 
was still, if possible, more stubborn than 
the proverbial mule ever was at its best. 
His wife claimed everything in the house 
and on the premises, so there was nothing 
left for us but to put the man in jail, which 
we did; he was so pig-headed that he would 
not permit his neighbors to pay the alder- 
man’s charges to keep him out of prison. 

The defendant seemed to be under bad 
advice from start to finish. There are 
those in every community who know a 
great deal of what is termed “fireside law,’’ 
and are willing to give it to their friends, 
too, without charge. ‘The one who receives 
such law, however, and acts upon it, is 
pretty sure to come to grief. 

They told us we could not enforce the 
law, that we could not put defendant in 
jail, and even after we had him in jail for 
two days they kept telling us we could not 
puthimin. Thecase, though, began to take 
| on such unpleasant phases of reality that 
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after three or four days’ experience behind 
the bars defendant weakened, paid all legal 
charges up to date, and left the county jail 
a wiser, if not a better man. 

We have experienced many difficulties in 
the enforcement of the law. The parents 
are generally more to blame than their 
children, and it is a source of regret that 
this is especially true of the mothers. 
Some of them seem to be willing to resort 
to almost anything to screen the children 
and defeat the law. They sometimes put 
in the claim of sickness for their children, 
when at the same time our truant officers 
see the children on the street. One mother 
dressed her boy in old clothes that would 
hardly stick on him and then plead poverty, 
that she could not send the boy to school 
for want of clothes. It is really beyond be- 
lief, the devices to which some parents will 
resort in order to keep their children out of 
school, simply to satisfy the foolish whims 
of the children. The success of our truant 
school is due to the certain and speedy 
justice meted out to incorrigibles and 
truants. If the execution of the law had 
been slow and uncertain the school would 
have been a failure. It has taken a great 
deal of the superintendent’s time, however, 
to enforce this law; so much time indeed 
has been devoted to this work that we are 
convinced that a detention school, such as 
the law directs, would unquestionably be 
best for all the large cities of the state. 
The wayward and uncontrolled children 
could then be taken away from the influ- 
ence of their dissolute and disorderly 
homes and taught obedience, decency and 
order. The large towns of Pennsylvania 
do not, in our judgment, need detention 
schools, for the reason that they have fewer 
truants and incorrigibles than the large 
cities, and not nearly so many other de- 
mands on the superintendent’s time. With 
the assistance of two or three good truant 
officers in a town of thirty to fifty thousand, 
but little of the superintendent’s time would 
be needed to hold truants and incorrigibles 
in check. Notwithstanding all the time it 
has taken from the superintendent and five 
truant officers, we believe the compulsory 
law has done more to improve our schools 
than all other agencies for many years 
combined. 

Our principals and teachers all report 
that it has increased their average attend- 
ance at least ten per cent., that it has very 
greatly reduced the necessity for discipline 
and at the same time improved the order in 
their schools, and that the turbulent and 
belligerent elements are held in check as 
they never were before. Of course this 
would all depend on the vigor with which 
the law is executed. 

The address was accompanied by a 
running fire of question and answer be- 
tween the speaker and the Convention. 
At the request of our reporter, Supt 
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Morrow kindly put the whole into form 
of a paper as above given. 

At the close of this exercise the Asso- 
ciation adjourned to 2 p. m. 
> 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 





TT’HE first paper read was by Supt. J. 
M. Berkey, of Johnstown, as follows 
—subject, 
THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL COURSE OF 
STUDY. 

The grammar school course of study is 
neither the beginning nor the end of any 
projected curriculum of school work. It 
presumes upon a preparatory or primary 
course of instruction, and is itself a prepara- 
tion for high school or academic training. 
Theoretically its limitations are fixed and 
definite, but practically they are vague and 
uncertain. A comparison of school manuals 
reveals most radical differences, both as to 
the beginning and the scope of grammar 
school work. In some courses of study, as 
outlined by school authorities, the grammar 
grades begin with the fourth school year; 
in others as late as the seventh year. In 
some only the minor or lighter common 
school branches are completed below the 
high school; while in others the common 
branches, such as are by law required to be 
taught in all public schools, are not only 
fairly mastered, but rounded out and sup- 
plemented by the elements of science, liter- 
ature, algebra, geometry, civics, commercial 
forms, vocal music, and drawing. A so- 
called four years’ high school course, there- 
fore, may mean little or much. It may 
mean a four years’ course of study and 
training along carefully selected lines in 
higher studies; or it may mean one or two 
years of plain grammar and arithmetic, 
with related elementary work, with two or 
three vears more of a smattering of all the 
branches and subjects ordinarily found ina 
college curriculum. 

A Detailed Course of Study not Desirable. 
—As a matter of course, local conditions 
and requirements necessarily affect the 
course of study for the schools of any com- 
munity. The schools are for the children, 
and the adopted system must bend and 
adapt itself to their needs, rather than 
mould them to its set requirements. The 
child is of more importance than any sys- 
tem of work or graduation, however elab- 
orate or theoretically complete; and when 
the best interests of the child require it, the 
system must bend or break to satisfy indi- 
vidual needs. I believe most emphatically 
in local control in every department of 
school work and management, and I would 
give to every county, city, town, district— 
nay, to every school, its own detailed course 
of study, and to every teacher the privileges 
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and responsibilities of application, requir- 
ing only such recognition of lines and limi- 
tations of study as are necessary to link in 
helpful harmony the work of successive 

rades and teachers. The teacher himself 
is, and of right ought to be, the detailed, 
complete, and comprehensive course of 
study for his own pupils. The strong 
teacher is only hampered, nor is the weak 
teacher helped, by the monthly, weekly, 
and even daily intellectual rations so syste- 
matically doled out for some over-graded 
and much-supervised schools. 

I am not after details, therefore, in the 
discussion of the grammar school course. 
Let us consider rather the fundamental 
principles of pedagogy which should shape, 


and to a degree harmonize, all courses of 


study for elementary schools. 

The Sub Grammar or Primary Course.— 
I seek no quarrel upon the matter of names 
or terms used in designating grades or 
grade-work. ‘‘A rose by any other name”’ 
would havethesame qualitiesstill. Whether 
we call the sub-grammar grades primary 
alone, or primary and intermediate, mat- 
ters little, but it does seem to me that all 
grammar grade work, properly so-called, 
has a natural and well-defined basis of pre- 
liminary training. From an _ objective 
standpoint, a pupil recommended tor the 
grammar school ought to have learned how 
to read with ease and expression, to write a 
good hand and common English fairly weli, 
to interpret simple language readily and to 
express it easily, to be accurate and quick 
in the fundamental operations of arithmetic, 
including their application in simple frac- 
tions, decimals, and denominate numbers, 
and to have learned the fundamental laws 
of nature and facts of geography. Sub- 
jectively, the pupil should know how to 
study a text-book and how to think and say 
for himself. Whatever else he may have 
acquired below the grammar grade is 
largely supplemental to these essential re- 
quirements. It is not the province of this 
paper to discuss the purpose, place and rela- 
tive value of music, drawing, nature study, 
physiology, history stories, elementary lit- 
erature, morals and civics, in the primary 
and intermediate grades, but I do assert 
that none or all of them as distinctive and 
separate subjects of study can compensate 
for any lack of preparation and thorough- 
ness along the fundamental lines indicated. 
A pupil who cannot read, spell, write, talk 
and cipher reasonably well is not prepared 
for grammar school work; but all these 
little side-dishes, such aselementary science, 
literature, music and morals, while not co- 
ordinate with reading, language and num- 
bers, may be very helpful, and even essential, 
both in providing the full meal and furnish- 
ing the appetite to relish it. 

Reading, spelling and writing as dis- 
tinctive class drills, with the elementary 
text-books in language, arithmetic and 


geography, should be completed below the 
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grammar grade. While the pupils neces- 
sarily continue to read, spell and write 
through the higher grades, the exercises 
required are used only as a means in the 
development of advanced thought and 
knowledge, ratherthan as separate branches. 

Scope and Limitations of Grammar Grade 
Work.—In fixing the limits and require- 
ments of a grammar school course of study, 
I should find the landmarks and guiding 
lines in the common school law of the com- 
monwealth. The grammar school course 
ought to encompass a common school edu- 
cation, either as a preparation for the high 
school or as a completed elementary course 
of training, essential to all good citizens of 
the state. Now the law says these branches 
shall be taught—reading, spelling, writing, 
arithmetic, grammar, history, geography 
and physiology; and these fairly well mas- 
tered constitute the grammar or com- 
mon school course. Whatever additional 
branches or supplemental material may be 
essentially helpful in the development of 
the required work, should have a place in 
the course; not, however, to displace or 
make top-heavy any of the fundamental 
branches, but only to make them more 
practical or of greater disciplinary value. 

What Shall be Taught.—Neither the law 
nor the adopted text-books indicate what 
shall or what shall not be taught. Modern 
text-books, it is true, are generally safe and 
helpful guides; but because an arithmetic 
devotes a hundred or more pages to such 
subjects as annual interest, partial pay- 
ments, foreign exchange, arbitration of ex- 
change, compound proportion, equation of 
payments, medial proportion, annuities, 
life insurance, building and loan associa- 
tions, etc., etc., it does not follow that these 
things must all be taught in the grammar 
school in order that the pupils may get a 
practical knowledge of arithmetic. Have 
not the common experiences of the best 
teachers and superintendents been crystal- 
lized into the conclusion that half the time 
usually devoted to mental and written 
arithmetic in the grammar grades might be 
more profitably devoted to concrete geom- 
etry and elementary algebra, and thus give 
to the pupils not only a more compre- 
hensive, but also a clearer and firmer grasp 
upon the principles of number and measur- 
able quantity? Inthe same way, the study 
of biography and masterpieces in literature 
will make better readers, because there will 
be a deeper interest in the continuity of 
thought and the association of individual 
life with classic language, and the pupils 
will learn to read well because they culti- 
vate the power to think and feel. 

Nature study is only the connecting link 
of interest and emotional force between the 
geography of the schoolroom and the geo- 
graphy of the world, between school life and 
world life. Properly developed, it will in- 
fuse life and interest and practical worth 
into every page and map of the text-book; 
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and maybe, happily diffuse into thin smoke 
many of the map questions and worthless 
descriptions of governments or topography. 
But it is simply a part of geography. 

In United States history, the Federal Con- 
stitution is but the summing up of national 
history and development, and is, therefore, 
a natural supplement to early history, as 
well as a prelude to later developments ; 
while local history and civics is only na- 
tional life in its local interest and applica- 
tion. We cannot teach history, therefore, 
without teaching government, for govern- 
ment is only crystallized history. 

Drawing and music have a rightful place 
in the grammar school course, but they are 
not properly studies. Skill of hand is a 
ready means of expression, an aid to mental 
discipline, and of real value in life; music, 
as an exercise is a restful recreation, and as 
a moral force is of recognized worth. 

Physiology, with its related hygienic re- 
quirements, should be a part of the grammar 
course, not as a difficult science, but as a 
helpful guide to physical health and vigor, 
to which physical culture is a fitting com- 
plement. Correspondence and _ business 
forms are only the application of commer- 
cial arithmetic and language proprieties to 
business and social life. 

Speaking definitely, then, it is my judg- 
ment that the complete course of study for a 
grammar school should contemplate the 
completion of the so-called common school 
branches, rounding them out with the out- 
lines of literature, business forms and re- 
quirements, elementary algebra, concrete or 
applied geometry, the study of nature and 
familiar science, elements of civil govern- 
ment, State history and civics, ween! music, 
and industrial art. Eighteen branches? No, 
only eight—in fact, only six distinct subjects 
of study, apart from music and drawing. 

A Crowded Curriculum Avoided.—Around 
these few centers of grammar school devel- 
opment I would gather all the necessary 
material of a course of study. Drawing and 
music, with general exercises, may be put 
into one group and given one daily period 
on the school program. History and physi- 
ology are minor branches, and together may 
occupy one period, alternating with each 
other in half-term work. Reading, lan- 
guage, arithmetic, and geography are the 
major studies, and should each have a full 
period daily throughout the course. Each 
class will thus have six recitations and five 
regular studies. Of these five, reading and 
literature is not a subject requiring much 
study, except so far as it may be related to 
language or history; thus leaving only four 
assigned lessons for careful daily prepara- 
tion. 

As for details of the course of instruction, 
only general suggestions need be given. 
Text-books should be definitely indicated. 
The order and correlation of subjects should 
be noted, and the general limits of work for 
each year should be stated. The only other 
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essential requisite is a thoughtful, earnest, 
sympathetic, schooled te acher. 

Where a pupil has had the proper prelim- 
inary training, the work outlined for the 
grammar school should be completed in 
three school years, and the high school 
should be reached at the age of fourteen or 
fifteen years, where as e: rly as possible a 
special line of work should be selected for or 
by the student. 

A Nine- Year Elementary Course Prefer- 
able.—An objection frequently made to a 
well-filled and properly ‘rounded elementary 
course of study is that pupils cannot com- 
plete the work well in eight years. The ob- 
jection is a valid one; for there are few, if 


any, properly constituted high schools in 
the State to-day which admit pupils even 
below the average age of fifteen, while in 
many cases the average is more nearly six- 
teen years. Eight-year courses are, there- 
fore, really not such, but are actually nine 
or ten-year courses. A few of the intellect- 


work of the suc- 
required time, 


ually bright pupils do the 
cessive grades within the 
while the many 1 a year or two in the 
promotions or are lost along the way. In 
some cases the system of grading is so in- 
flexible or mechanical that the strong pupils 
are compelled to wait upon the average and 
the dull until they lose ambition and inter- 
est, and the high school is not reached at 
all. Is it not better to make the course one 
of nine steps with necessary sub-divisions, 
thus bringing it within the range of attain- 
ment for the large body of pupils of average 
ability, while by a flexible system of grad- 
ing and promotions, the brighter pupils, 
comparatively few in number, may move 
forward by special promotion, and thus gain 
a year, or even two years, upon those of less 
natural ability? Is it not much better to 
adapt our system of grading to the 70 or 75 
per cent. of the pupils who may pass, not as 
weak or doubtful in grade, but as having 
made a satisfactory record, and then allow 
the 15 or 20 per cent. who are able to move 
faster, to push ahead, instead of having them 
‘‘mark time ’’ while waiting for their plod- 
ding classmates? The plan not only 
pra 1cticable, but is rapidly gaining in favor 
in many cities. Iam myself fully persuaded 
that the nine-year, or rather the nine-step 
course for the elementary schools, with a 
flexible system of grading and promotions, 
will not only secure a larger number of stu- 
dents for the high school, but will allow 
them to enter at an earlier age than is pos- 
sible under the standard « ight. year schedule 
with annual promotions only. 

Whatever we may say about the high 
school being the people's college, it is after 
all the school for the few only; for at best, 
less than ten per cent. of the pupils admit- 
ted to the primary schools ever reach it, and 
less than five per cent. of the whole number 
ever graduate. Is not then the grammar 
school more nearly the people’s college? 
And if we strengthen while we simplify, en- 
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large while we yet limit, expand while yet 
we combine, in the grammar school course, 
may we not both give to the people a full 
equivalent for grammar school equipment 
and support, and bring to the high school 
better students in larger numbers, to begin 
there, as early as possible, departmental 
work, which I believe is the true function of 
the city high school ? 

Dr. Schaeffer: I wish to ask how the 
statistics used in the paper were obtained 
—the figures in reference to the percent- 
age of attendance at high school, etc. 

t Supt. Berkey: They were taken from 
the published reports of school officers for 
the cities and towns to which they refer. 

Dr. Schaeffer: Well, I am always sus- 
picious of statistics made up in that way 
from reports. As has recently been shown 
by Mr. Hill, of Massachusetts, those fig- 
ures may be made to prove almost any- 
thing. The only correct way to obtain 


percentages of high school attendance | 
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would be to take the whole number of | 
| of the statistics we have regarding per- 


pupils who enter the schools in a given 


year, and eight years after take the num- | 


ber of those same pupils who enter the 
high school. If this was done for a series 
of years, the average percentage might be 
useful in trying to settle this question. 
Even then our Pennsylvania schools 
would not furnish a crucial test, by rea- 
son of the varying grade of high and 
grammar schools in different towns. So 
we must not rely too much upon statis- 
tics compiled under such circumstances. 
Again, more money is invested in private 
schools in Pennsylvania than in New 
York, and those who make secondary 
education a study look up the towns 
whose high schools do not prepare young 
people for college; the private secondary 
or fitting schools draw largely from that 
class of places. All this must be taken 
into account. 

Supt. E. E. Miller (Bradford): In our 
city we have a high percentage of pupils 
entering high schools and remaining long 
enough to graduate—as many as 60 in a 
total enrolment of 1800. They pass from 
the high school into college, some enter- 
ing with advance standing. - 

Supt. J. B. Richey (New Brighton): We 
do not accomplish so much in the gram- 
mar grade in Pennsylvania as is done in 
some other states. The pupils grind over 
a number of studies until they are fagged 
out, and after all know comparatively 
little of what they ought to know. They 
are kept at arithmetic, grammar, geo- 
graphy for years, until they are tired of 
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it. There is something wrong about this. 
In the Cleveland schools, which I visited, 
I saw only the small geography, and yet 
the pupils knew more of the subject than 
ours do who use the more advanced book. 
It depends upon how we teach the 
branches. Pupils may take less geo- 
graphy and history and arithmetic, but 
by doing thorough work on what they 
do take, be stronger for after work, and 
lead their classes in high school and col- 
lege, and distance others in the race of 
life. The grammar course can and should 
be divested of much of its drudgery. 

Supt. Berkey: In New England and 
other states recently revised courses of 
study give 9 years to the end of grammar 
course. They seem to have found this 
extension necessary to get the best re- 
sults, especially in the development of 
judgment and breadth of culture. 

Supt. Buehrle (Lancaster): I agree 
with Dr. Schaeffer as to the unreliability 


centage of pupils reaching high school. 
There are waves of population. This 
year our primary schools admitted very 
few pupils—fewer than the previous 
year; yet our population has held its 
own, and our high schools have greatly 
increased. Eight years hence this ebb 
will be evident in the high school. Then 
again, large cities will show a relatively 
smaller number in the high schools. So, 
too, I would expect fewer boys to gradu- 
ate if the high school is co educational 
thanifnot. Besides all this, high schools 
differ greatly in their courses of study 
and the time required to graduate. All 
this proves that the first thing necessary 
is to secure statistics with greater cir- 
cumspection, before any reliance can be 
placed upon them or any conclusions 
drawn from them. 

Supt. Morrow (Allegheny): I have 
heard this subject discussed time and 
again, and seemingly with little profit or 
advantage; for no intelligent conclusion 
has thus far been reached. As a usual 
thing, about 60 per cent. of the city’s 
school enrolment of required ages enters 
the primary schools, about 30 per cent. of 
same enrolment enters the grammar 
grade, and about ro per cent. of same 
enrolment enters the high school. That 
is about the average experience, and that 
is as far as we have gone in ascertaining 
the facts on this question. 

The next paper was omitted, in the ab- 
sence of Supt. Howell of Scranton. 
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Supt. H. V. Hotchkiss (Meadville) 
read the following paper, on 


TO ECONOMIZE TIME AND EFFORT 
BELOW THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


HOW 


In beginning this discussion, it is neces- 
sary to call especial attention to the form ot 
statement used by the Executive Committee 
in the subject. I ask you to note first, that 
the subject asks how to economize time and 
energy. It does not ask how to slip through 
a nominal course of study in half the time 
usually devoted to the completion of courses 
of similar grade, nor does it even suggest 
the possibility that the old maxim, ‘‘ No 
excellence without labor,’’ is not strictly 
true. It asks how time and labor may be 
expended so as to yield the greatest possible 
returns. Again, the subject asks how to 
economize in the course of study below the 
High School. This discussion has nothing 
to do with methods of teaching, except as a 
course of study suggests methods; but 
must be confined to the course of study of 
the two grades of school, namely, Primary 
and Grammar Schools. Third, attention 
should be called to the ‘‘et cetera’’ in the 
wording of the subject. In these days of 
bitter contests over the claim of certain 
branches for admission to the course of 
study, the Committee showed commendable 
discretion in not committing themselves 
upon debatable subjects. I may add that I 
appreciate their liberality in leaving the 
speaker free to substitute what he pleases 
for the ‘‘et cetera.’’ In short, this discussion 
is to attempt to establish some of the prin- 
ciples which should govern those making 
courses of study for Primary and Grammar 
Schools, so that those pursuing the course 
may realize the greatest possible returns for 
the time and labor they spend upon it. 

I. The first question which must be an- 
swered, even before one can begin to make 
an intelligent course of study, is, ‘‘ What is 
the purpose of the schools below the High 
School?’’ For, clearly, one must know 
what place is to be reached by a journey, 
before the route to be taken can be selected; 
so the end sought in elementary education 
must be decided upon before the course can 
be outlined. The limits of this talk will 
prevent a full discussion of the question. 
Instead, we must be content with a more or 
less arbitrary statement of the puposes, as 
they are generally recognized by intelligent 
people who have given the matter attention. 

The purpose of the elementary school is 
to bring the individual into harmony with 
his environments of every kind, so that he 
may overcome them and use them for satis- 
fying the needs of both his physical and 
psychical natures; to bring him into such 
correlation with his spiritual and natural 
surroundings that he may use them for 
supplying the wants of his body, for culti- 
vating the powers of his mind, and for 
presenting perpetual incentives to lofty 
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motives and right and effective doing. The 
aim of the course of study should be to give 
the individual the greatest opportunities to 
become acquainted with physical nature 
and human nature, so as to fit him to per- 
form his several duties to himself, society, 
the state, and the church. 

II. A course of study must state what 
branches are to be pursued in the school, 
the time to be devoted to each, and the or- 
der of succession of branches or of topics 
within a branch. The course is to be made 
with constant reference to the end sought by 
school instruction. It must, therefore, from 
first to last, provide studies in such arrange- 
ment that a cross-section of the course at 
any period will show studies representing 
every domain of knowledge. Time limits 
prevent an enumeration of the studies and 
a classification into their co-ordinate groups. 
Moreover, such classification could add 
nothing to the thought of this body, every 
one of whom is familiar with the discussions 
of this phase of the question in Dr. Thomas 
Hill’s educational classic, ‘‘ The True Order 
of Studies,’’ our distinguished Commis- 
sioner of Education’s ‘‘ Report of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen’’ and ‘‘ Educational Val- 
ues,’’ and other discussions by more or less 
distinguished authors. 

Pardon the emphatic suggestion at this 
point, that this phase of the discussion is 
not omitted because it is thought to be un- 
important; for it is the belief of the speaker 
that there can be no economy of time and 
effort in the course of study except as ra- 


tional grouping of studies is practised. A 
long experience, re-enforced by more 


thoughtful observations during the recent 
period of discussions upon ‘‘ co-ordination,”’ 
‘‘concentration,’’ and ‘‘correlation of 
studies, establishes the truth that each of 
the rational, co-ordinate groups of studies 
has its natural sequence in development 
and requires, in its teaching, a method pe- 
culiarly its own. To select one study or 
group and attempt to subordinate all other 
groups in the course to it, will result in 
waste of time and energy and will subject 
the course and the teacher to the ridicule of 
parents and children. 

Were this a discussion of methods, it 
would be easy to show that certain parts of 
one group might be subordinated to another 
group with gain to both. Not only so, but 
allied subjects, or large parts of subjects, in 
the same group, can be treated as principals 
and subordinates in the course of study. A 
course of study which recognizes and applies 
this fact will certainly economize both time 
and energy. 

Studies may be classed, in a rough way, 
as ‘‘thought studies’’ and ‘expression 
studies.”’ By this is meant that certain 
studies pursued in schools have for their 
chief end the acquisition of skill in forms of 
expression, while other studies have for their 
end the acquisition of ideas and the devel- 
opment of mental power. It is certainly the 
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part of rational economy to subordinate the 
studies which are fundamentally expres- 
sional to their allied thought studies, and 
thereby help both. For example, after the 
mechanics of penmanship has been learned, 
penmanship should be used as a mode of 
expressing the thought of most of the other 
branches of study. Spelling should be 
taught largely in connection with other 
branches. Reading, instead of being con- 
sidered as an end in itself, throughout the 
entire course, should be used as a means of 
re-enforcing every study in the curriculum. 
To be more explicit, as soon as the child has 
acquired a fair degree of power over words, 
his reading should be for the thought and 
feeling of the printed page. By such an 
arrangement in the course of study children 
might all be reading eight valuable books a 
year throughout the entire course below the 
high school, and by their reading be adding 
to and strengthening their knowledge of 
biography, history, geography, and nature 
in all its forms. They might also be deriv- 
ing an inspiration for right living from 
emotions, thoughts, and deeds of the great 
and good through all ages, as expressed in 
the best literature. 

III. Time and energy can be economized 
by making every part of every group of 
studies in the course rich in content. Men- 
tal power is avowedly one of the ends 
sought in school education; but mental 
gymnastics may cultivate the mental powers 
without leading to an exercise of those ac- 
quired powers in the interests of the indi- 
vidual, the family, society, the church or 
the state. Mental power should be devel- 
oped throughout the entire course, in the 
elementary school, through the effort of the 
child to overcome his environments and 
assimilate them; or, better, be assimilated 
by them. This is the end of education. 
Then with the phenomena of the universe 
classified and arranged in branches of 
study, from which we may choose, it must 
be the part of economy to make the selec- 
tion from this field, rather than to confine 
the work to lines almost entirely formal 
and therefore without life. 

Our civilization has changed so rapidly 
within the last fifty or seventy-five years 
that the schools have hardly kept pace with 
it in their courses of study. This is a mat- 
ter of vital importance to the schools, and 
to the young who are depending upon them 
for all the education they get outside the 
great school of experience. I believe that 
our failure at this point is the source of 
great waste of time and energy in the work 
of elementary education. 

Studies should be selected that shall add 
to the happiness of the pupil, both during 
his school days and during life. The ulti- 
mate great end of education is human 


happiness; and those having control of 
courses and methods in school should see to 
it that there be ample provision for those 
things that awaken the nobler sentiments 
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and that shall be a constantly growing 
source of satisfaction and inspiration as the 
years of life pass by. This provision is 
constantly becoming more imperative be- 
cause of the great changes in our social and 
economic life. Fifty years ago we were 
essentially a country people, meeting our 
necessities by our own inventions and 
largely by the labor of our hands, without 
the aid of labor-saving machinery. We 
lived close to nature, drew inspiration from 
her, and wrought subsistance from her by 
individual effort. Then, the traditional 
‘“Three R’s,’’ with all their lifeless form- 
ality, in a fair way rounded out the educa- 
tion that each one had forced upon him by 
the conditions of his life. 

In former years, no matter what a man’s 
trade or profession, his part in producing 
any article of value and placing it on the 
market gave him a sufficient variety of em- 
ployments, both physical and mental, to tax 
his powers and develop them. The manu- 
facturer was purchasing agent for materials, 
mechanic (often constructing entire ma- 
chines by hand), and finally salesman. 
How changed now is the condition of the 
mechanic, because of the invention of ma- 
chinery and the division of labor, so that 
one man makes but one small part of a com- 
pleted product, and that by a machine! In 
a recent periodical it is stated that, ‘‘In an 
address before the Church Association for 
the Advancement of Labor, Bishop Potter, 
of New York, made the startling statement 
that the universal use of machinery in man- 
ufacturing is doing away with intelligence 
in labor, and turning the laboring man into 
a simple idiot.’’ He described a workman 
in a large factory, whom he watched, end- 
lessly pushing a piece of iron under a huge 
hammer, turning it about, and finally with- 
drawing it and throwing it intoa box at his 
side. ‘‘ What wonder,’ he exclaimed, 
‘‘that at night-time he drinks, gambles and 
fights. He has to, otherwise he would go 
mad. How many of us would stand this 
and not cry out?’’ This is a remarkable 
indictment against labor-saving machinery 
and the system of division of labor, coming 
as it does from so noted and careful a source. 
Whether we admit the entire correctness of 
the charge or not, every thoughtful person 
must have felt that there is more than a 
strong foundation in fact for the charge. 
Labor has reached such conditions that the 
laborer must find recreation, inspiration, 
and mental growth outside his work. 

Again, the history of this country, until 
recently, has been industrial and com- 
mercial. Fortunes have been accumulated 
with wonderful rapidity. The business of 
the people has been getting money; their 
recreation has been getting money; their 
religion has been too largely a worship of 
money. Conditions have changed. The 
disposition of the people still remains, per- 
haps, but money is not generally distributed 
among them as formerly. In a plain and 
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too common form of expression, ‘‘ Times are 
hard.’’ This is the age of combinations for 
the operation of great enterprises. Direct- 
ing power is vested inafew. The innumer- 
able small enterprises, with an executive 
head for each, are of the past. The masses 
of men, who, under the old regime, might 
be owners and heads of small undertakings, 
are now but cogs in the great machine, per- 
forming their routine duties in a mechanical 
way and receiving by the same routine their 
weekly, monthly, or yearly stipend. 

These changed conditions ought to appeal, 
with no uncertain sound, to those who are 
charged with the making of courses of 
study. Present indications are that, from 
now on, the great majority of our people 
must seek their pleasures in occupations 
other than those of money-getting, and in 
surroundings which are valuable beyond 
estimate, but which may be had for the 
asking. The schools can and ought to doa 
great work in developing incentives and 
power in the pupils that will enable them 
to enjoy the beauties of nature and art with 
which they are surrounded. What pleasures 
come to the one who is trained to enjoy the 
songs of the birds, the fragrance and color- 
ing of the flowers, the changing hues of the 
foliage, and the thousand and one other 
beauties of nature that are scattered about 
us so lavishly! What comfort, guidance 
and inspiration come to the one who has the 
power and the disposition to read good 
books! The school which teaches a child 
to read and does not also teach him w/a/ to 
read and develop in him a taste for good 
reading, commits a mistake scarcely less 
than a crime. It is literature that opens 
our hearts, awakens our sympathies, and 
places us in touch with all mankind, both 
of this and past generations. 

IV. The discussion of this subject, thus 
far, has considered the course of study 
largely from the objective standpoint. 
From this the suspicion might arise that 
the course of study is believed to be so much 
external stuff, which, by some method em- 
ployed by the teacher, is to be carried over 
and deposited in receptacles furnished by 
the pupils, and known as minds. 

Whether by design or not, many courses 
of study (in the past at least) have been 
made in harmony with this dualistic theory 
of the mind and the subject-matter upon 
which it works. This theory, carried into 
practice, has been most pernicious in its 
influence upon education in elementary 
schools. It deprives school work of its 
interest. It explains why children, soon 
after entering elementary schools, lose their 
originality and freshness of mind, and, 
upon being asked a simple question upon 
some ordinary matter, immediately roll 
their eyes and gaze toward the ceiling in 
their vain effort to recall ssme meaningless 
word or phrase which the memory has been 
expected to hold. It explains, in large 
part, the possibility of those volumes of 
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school-children’s sayings which would be 
supremely funny if they did not bring us so 
forcibly to a sense of our short-comings. 
The tendency of this theory is to make 
school work a dead lift instead of a pleasant, 
joyous, invigorating exercise of the powers. 

V. Thecourse of study must include those 
studies and exercises which will be of value 
to the individual. But it is equally import- 
ant that it contain only those which the child 
is prepared to learn and do. ‘The course, 
then, must be arranged, step by step, so that 
it falls (1) within the grasp of the mental 
powers of the child, and (2) within the do- 
main of the child’s experience. It must 
also provide definitely, step by step, for the 
broadening of experiences and so the inter- 
preting power. 

It will help us to appreciate the force of 
these truths in their application to courses 
of study to review carefully and thoughtfully 
the educative work performed by the child 
before school Without teachers and 
without set lessons he has made great ad- 
vancement into every domain of knowledge. 
Every science and every art have yielded 
somewhat to his store of knowledge and 
have contributed to the development of his 
powers. All the forms by which environ- 
ments impress themselves upon individuals 
have been exercised upon him, and he has 
practiced, in his crude way, every mode by 
which man gives expression to his thought 
and feeling. The knowledge and power 
acquired by a child of ordinary intelligence 
before the age of six are the marvel of 
thoughtful people. 

It is not necessary, before this body, to 
enter into a psychological discussion of the 
process by which a child accomplishes so 
much. I venture to call attention, for the 
purpose of emphasis, to one which is funda- 
mental. I refer tothe process of comparison. 
From the time when the individual, as a 
little babe, stretches his hand toward the 
bright light until, as a learned doctor, he 
performs his last experiment in original re- 
search, the mental processes are identical. 
The mind, in gaining knowledge, constantly 
compares the new, part by part, with that 
which it has already experienced. Each one 
of us, in listening to a description of a piece 
of machinery, a landscape, or any other ob- 
ject, interprets the language used in the 
description by calling up the mental image 
of some past experience; of something that 
has appealed to us through the senses. Our 
ability to understand the literature of any 
subject depends upon the preparation our 
experiences have given us. It is this law of 
mental activity which has given rise to the 
maxim, ‘‘ We learn only by what we have 
learned.’’ 

What, now, is to be the history of the 
child’s educational life after he enters the 
school? Is the educational guide-book 
(course of study) which is now forced upon 
him by some superintendent or school board 
to change the course which he has pursued 
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so successfully during the six years of his 
life, and turn him into the dry stubble of 
text-book lore? Is his course of study to 
assume that the observations and experi- 
ences of the six-year-old child are a suffic- 
ient foundation for a life-time of study? In 
other words, is it the part of economy in our 
courses of study to deprive the child of the 
opportunity to exercise his comparing pow- 
ers, and set him to learning words which 
are meaningless to him because of his lack 
of sense-knowledge necessary to interpret 
them? Is it the part of economy to say that 
the course of study shall make no provision 
for adding to the experiences of the child 
and for guiding them into new and useful 
lines? Is it economy to leave the funda- 
mental part of education to chance? 

VI. But children must begin the study of 
books. Granted. But when we require the 
child to use the book we must charge our 
minds constantly with the truth that the 
experiences of the adult, who is a scientist 
in the lines treated by the book, cannot be 
made a substitute for the experiences of the 
child ; nor can they be forced into his con- 
sciousness. Geography cannot be the same 
to the child of seven or twelve years that it 
is to Guyot or Frye. It may be, and in too 
many cases has been, words without mean- 
ing. In the daily oral recitation it has con- 
sisted of vocal and audible sounds; and in 
the study period it was certain forms in two 
dimensions, in black, white and color. 
Economy in the course of study would make 
definite provision for beginning at the point 
reached when the child entered school and 
continuing the work of building up experi- 
ences and extending those experiences along 
lines suited to the great purpose of educa- 
tion. Then the text-book becomes a most 
valuable re-enforcement of the work already 
done; and the words of the book are full of 
meaning. 

It has happened, in the history of schools, 
that for the purpose of easing somebody’s 
conscience in the matter of nature study, a 
series of science readers has been introduced 
and read with the greatest lack of animation 
imaginable. These readers may be as void 
as the Greek alphabet of interest to the child. 

Arithmetic has long been the thief of time 
in school work, and like other thieves, has 
failed to leave value for the time taken. 
Rational counting involves every form of 
mental process that is used in any of the 
computations in arithmetic. The difficulties 
of the subject come in the application of 
number to business transactions of which 
children know nothing. Young boys and 
girls wrestle with bank discount and fail to 
comprehend it, because they do not know 
what is actually done when a note is dis- 
counted. Commission is a failure, because 


the terms used find nothing to correspond 
to them in the mind of the child. 

No attempt has been made in this discus- 
sion to consider, in detail, the whole ques- 
Among the reasons may be mentioned 
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these facts, that two speakers of this morn- 
ing’s programme had parts of the same 
subject; and, during the last five years, it 
has been considered, in one phase or 
another, by every educational gathering, 
by committees of one, five, ten, twelve, 
fifteen, and one hundred. 

All the phases of the question herein 
mentioned are vital, and some of them seem 
to have been overlooked in most of the dis- 
cussion of this question. Because of my 
strong belief in their supreme importance 
to the young of our time and, therefore, to 
our civilization, it is my greatest desire to 
see them take effect and become fixed among 
the fundamental principles of our school 
management. 


The time having expired, the remain- 
ing paper allotted to the afternoon session 
was deferred until to-morrow morning, 
and the Association adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


‘T’HE first address at the evening session 
was by State Superintendent Dr. N. 

C. Schaeffer, on 

CIVIL 


PHASES OF GOVERN- 


MENT. 

Herbert Spencer defines education as pre- 
paration forcomplete living. He classifies, 
in the order of their importance, the leading 
kinds of activity which constitute human 
life. In this classification he places in the 
fourth category those activities which are 
involved in the maintenance of proper social 
and political relations. In other words pre- 
paration for complete living involves pre- 
paration for citizenship. The right of the 
State to tax its people for the maintenance 
of the public schools is grounded partly in 
the fact that the youth of the land must be 
fitted for their duties as citizens of a free 
republic. Intelligence and virtue lie at the 
basis of good citizenship. If the people are 
to govern wisely and well, they must un- 
derstand the nature of our government, and 
the duties as well as the rights of the citizen. 
I propose to discuss the question: Have we 
neglected any phases of civil government 
which might receive attention in the schools 
and aid our pupils in fitting themselves for 
their duties as citizens of the greatest re- 
public on the face of the earth? 

On every fourth of July we hear speeches, 
glorifying our popular form of government, 
our system of universal suffrage, our civil 
institutions. These orators would make us 
believe that we have in all respect the best 
government on the faceof theearth. A few 
months later some of these same orators 
take the stump, and then you hear a very 
different story. In politics there are always 
two great parties—the ins and the outs. 
The ins wish to stay in office, and the outs 
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wish to get into office. If the orator be- 
longs to the former class, he makes it ap- 
ear that the machinery of our government 
is in such bad shape that only the party in 
power can save the country from ruin. 
the orator belongs to the outs, then, in his 
opinion, the salvation of the country de- 
mands a change in favor of the political 
party which he represents—otherwise the 
defective machinery of our republican form 
of government will go to pieces. Undoubt- 
edly the truth lies between the extreme 
positions taken by the stump speaker and 
the fourth of July orator. It will be the 
part of wisdom to inquire wherein we have 
the best government on the face of the earth, 
and wherein we can learn valuable lessons 
from the forms of government which exist 
in other countries. 
the phases of civil government which we 
neglect in our studies and in our teaching 
is the comparative study of government. 
The comparison may be carried torward 
along three lines: 

1. Comparison of our federal government 
at Washington with the governments of the 
British Empire and of Continental Europe. 

2. Comparison of our State government 
with that of the United States. 

3. Comparison of our State government 
with that of other states. 

Let us glance at a few details. 

Many of our teachers and their pupils 
learn with surprise that in Ohio and North 
Carolina the governor has no veto power 
over the acts of the legislature; that al- 
though the Queen of England possesses the 
veto power, she dare not exercise it for fear 
that her throne would totter and fall; that 
the President of France can ask the National 
Assembly to consider a legal enactment a 
second time, but he cannot veto any meas- 
ure that has received a majority vote in 
both houses. 

How startling it is to hear Henry S. 
Maine make merry over the exalted position 
and lack of power of the President of France. 
‘* There is,’’ he says, ‘‘ no living functionary 
who occupies a more pitiable position than 
a French president. The old kings of 
France reigned and governed. The consti- 
tutional king, accordiug to M. Thiers, 
reigns but does not govern. The President 
of the United States governs, but he does 
not reign. It has been reserved for the 
President of the French Republic neither to 
reign nor yet to govern.’’ In this respect 
our president is clothed with the most ex- 
alted powers next to the sovereign of an 
absolute monarchy. How then about the 
governor of Ohio? Well, he is a candidate 
for the White House. Having little to do 
he makes few enemies and can devote his 
time to securing the nomination. 

3ryce has made us familiar with the Eng- 
lish system of governing by majorities. 
Defeat in the House of Commons will cause 
a prime minister and his cabinet to resign. 
Legislation is proposed by the cabinet, 
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formulated under their special direction 
and wrought into shape with the most 
scrupulous care. The crude bills which 
flood our legislative bodies, are impossible 
in England. Moreover, the government is 
always in harmony with the majority of 
the House of Commons; hence England is 
strong among the nations of the earth; and 
the wheels of government can never be 
blocked as in our system, where the presi- 
dent may belong to one political party, the 
Senate to another, and the House be at 
variance with both. 

The idea that the English system as such 
conduces to stability of government is dis- 
sipated as soon as we look at France, where 
the same system prevails. Since the estab- 
lishment of the Third Republic, Cabinet 
changes have occurred on an average once 
in less than eight and one-half months. 
The president survives the rise and fall of 
cabinets, but when public sentiment is 
against him, even he may resign before the 
expiration of his term of seven years. Let 
me cite another fact showing how interest- 
ing is the study of comparative govern- 
ment. The members of the English Parlia- 
ment serve without pay. This deters men 
of small means but of liberal views from 
accepting an office which entails the ex- 
pense of long residence at the capital. 
Hence the Labor party has sometimes raised 
money by subscription to enable its cham- 
pions to fill a seat in the House of Com- 
mons. The same thing was tried and 
prevented in the German Reichstag. ‘‘In 
1885, when the socialist representatives 
were paid a salary by their own party, Bis- 
marck, claiming that such a proceeding was 
illegal, caused the treasury to sue them for 
the sums of money they had received in this 
way, and, strange to say, the Imperial 
Court of Appeal sustained the suits.’’ 
(Lawrence Lowell's Governments and 
Parties of Continental Europe, Vol. I, page 
254.) Bismarck seems to fear professors 
and agitators, who are ordinarily too poor to 
serve without pay. Men of wealth are al- 
ways interested in conserving the existing 
order of things. Thesystem is said neither 
to have caused a dearth of candidates nor 
discouraged the presence of men who make 
politics their occupation. The wisdom of 
paying office-holders enough to live hon- 
estly upon their salary is conducive to good 
government, and the English system is 
only suited to a land with a ruling caste. 

The power vested in our Supreme Court to 
declare acts of Congress unconstitutional 
and the similar powers vested in the Su- 
preme Courts of the different States, seem 
so strange to the countries of Europe that 
a friend of mine actually took his doctor’s 
degree at Heidelberg on the strength of a 
thesis in which he discusses the merits of 
our systems. 

In our country municipal government is 
an unsolved problem. It would pay the 
teachers and more advanced pupils to study: 
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1. The relation of the city to the Com- 
monwealth. 

2. The functions of the city as a business 
corporation and as an agent of the State. 

3. The classification of cities in States 
whose constitution forbids special legisla- 
tion. 

4. The policy of issuing bonds for indebt- 
edness incurred in municipal improvements. 

In so far as the city is a business corpora- 
tion, its organization should be determined 
and its management should be conducted on 
business principles. Mr. Matthews says: 
Municipal corporations are organized not to 
make money but to spend it. Their object 
is government, not profit.’’ Others claim 
that the valuable franchises which cities 
give to trolley lines should redound to the 
profit of the cities and reduce the taxation. 

Is the city a State agent? ‘‘ The average 
American legislature has, as a matter of 
fact, treated the city as a mere agent of gov- 
ernment, whose institutions it is not merely 
free to organize as it sees fit, but whose pol- 
icy it may itself properly determine (Good- 
now's Municipal Problems, page 23). 

The fact that a city has charge of the 
schools and the police neither takes away 
from the State as a whole its vital interest 
in the police and the schools, nor causes 
such matters as street cleaning and water 
supply to be matters of general State con- 
cern. In the one case the city is acting as 
the agent of the State; in the other it is 
ministering to local needs. 

The constitutional provision against spec- 
ial legislation for cities has been defeated in 
Ohio by the classification of cities with 
classes and sub-classes. How it has worked 
and will work in our State is, or should be, 
of special interest in view of the Luzerne 
county decision, that cities of the third class 
are to have but six directors. 

Of primary importance is the question of 
loans for public improvements. Our policy 
of mortgaging future generations for public 
improvements will sooner or later involve 
an enormous increase in taxation. It is true 
that France has far outstripped us in this 
policy, and the confidence of her people in 
the solvency of the nation which has always 
assumed the debt of every government that 
has fallen, has led the multitudes to loan to 
the State their savings in astonishing 
amounts. But in 1950 France will own all 
the railroads, and then her treasury will 
profit as ours did by the recent sale of the 
Union Pacific. Few of the pupils in our 

ublic schools realize that every municipal 
oan means greater burdens of taxation for 
them when they reach manhood. It may be 
justifiable to make loans for the purpose of 
erecting sanitary and comfortable schoo] 
buildings, because the chief benefits accrue 
to those who will be compelled to pay the 

reater part of the obligation. Our school 


law provides for the redemption of outstand- 
ing obligations by annual taxes within a 
period of thirty years. 


It is at all times a 
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question how far the policy of ‘‘ mortgaging 

uture generations’’ should be carried in 
making loans for public improvements. 
Surely there should be a limit to this policy 
when its chief aim is to furnish luxurious 
quarters for public officials and to provide 
contracts by which councilmen and contract- 
ors can amass enormous fortunes. 

The whole doctrine of governmental re- 
form needs careful study. Every man is 
more or less of a reformer, but he always 
wants to reform the other fellow. As a 
people we are always willing to reform 
Spain and Cuba, and Turkey and Armenia, 
or the government at Washington, or even 
the government at Harrisburg. But when 
it comes to a reformation of township gov- 
ernment, of the school board administration, 
of the things at home, we take a very dif- 
ferent view of the matter. We have been 
spending on an average of $48 per mile upon 
the public roads without material improve- 
ment. Similar extravagance at Harrisburg 
or Washington would long ago have caused 
a revolution. School directors in certain 
well-known rural districts have been wast- 
ing the school funds upon relief maps and 
mathematical blocks in amounts that would 
have lengthened the school term from six to 
seven, eight and nine months without the 
addition of a cent of taxation; but how few 
voters care to reform these abuses at their 
own doors! 

In one of the vacation schools of Chicago 
they called the attention of the pupils to the 
work upon the streets, pointed out the in- 
terest of everybody in the cleaning of the 
streets and in the faithful fulfilment of 
other public contracts. Under the influence 
of this teaching a new interest sprang up 
among the pupils; they began to discuss 
public virtue and civic honesty; and the 
sentiment of patriotism took a new direc- 
tion, causing an unprecedented interest in 
municipal government. 

The merits and dangers of universal suf- 
frage constitute another phase which is 
entirely neglected in our teaching of civil 
government. The following topics might 
receive consideration: 

1. The Belgian system of compulsory vot- 
ing. 

2. The Swiss referendum, by which im- 
portant legal enactments must be ratified by 
the people in order to become law. 

3. Woman suffrage in England, where an 
election for members of Parliament is, per- 
haps, the only case in which no woman has 
a right to vote. 

4. Woman suffrage as it has been tried in 
Colorado, Wyoming and Idaho. 

5. The recent narrowing of the suffrage by 
intelligence and property qualifications in 
some of the southern States. 

6. The experiment in the 
Columbia. 

It is very helpful to see ourselves as others 
see us. An occasional quotation from for- 
eign writers, showing how they regard our 
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tion. Take the following as a thought- 
provoking instance: 

“There is one thing,’’ says Lecky, 
‘‘which is worse than corruption. It is 
acquiescence in corruption. No feature of 
American life strikes a stranger so power- 
fully as the extraordinary indifference, 
partly cynicism and partly good nature, 
with which notorious frauds and notorious 
corruption in the sphere of politics are 
viewed by American public opinion. There 
is nothing, I think, altogether like this to 
be found in any other great country. It is 
something wholly different from the polit- 
ical torpor which is common in half de- 
veloped nations and corrupt despotisms, and 
it is curiously unlike the state of feeling 
which exists in the French Republic. Fla- 
grant instances of corruption have been 
disclosed in France since 1870, but French 
public opinion never fails promptly to re- 
sent and punish them. In America notor- 
ious profligacy in public life and in the 
administration of public funds seems to ex- 
cite little more than a disdainful smile. It 
is treated as very natural—as the normal 
result of the existing form of government.”’ 
(Lecky’s Democracy and Liberty, Vol. 1, 
page 113. 

Further, the doctrine of taxation and the 
ways of raising revenue should be studied. 
How our school money is raised and how it 
is raised in other States deserves the care- 
ful study of superintendents, directors and 
teachers. Some phases, as for instance the 
different methods of taxing railroads which 
prevail in different States, may be made 
plain to the average pupil who takes up the 
study of civil government. A prominent 
educator is authority for the statement that 
when as a member of the legislature he voted 
to increase the school appropriation from one 
and a half to two millions, he found on his 
return home that every farmer in his native 
township was arrayed against his renomi- 
nation. On inquiry as to the cause of their 
enmity he was told that he had voted to 
increase the school appropriation, and that 
the farmer’s taxes are high enough now. 
Not one of them was aware of the fact that 
farms and real estate are exempt from State 
taxes, and that money out of the State 
revenues which is set apart for school pur- 
poses tends, if wisely expended, either to 
diminish local taxation or to improve the 
schools. 

Finally, the benefits which every citizen 
derives from good government should re- 
ceive attention, ¢. g.- 

1. Protection from violence against life 
and property. 

2. Enjoyment of common benefits in post- 
office, education, water supply, paved streets, 
public roads, hospitals and public charities. 

3. Liberty of conscience and freedom from 
religious persecution. 

}. Factory laws which protect women and 
children from the barbarities incident to 


social and civil life, is deserving of atten- | competition, as it existed in the early part 
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of this century. Lest you think me guilty 
of exaggeration, I quote statements which 
are simply transcripts from the English 
government reports, and Washington Glad- 
den says that they are but part of a leaf out 
of volumes of horrors. 

Thorold Rogers: ‘‘ Children and women 
were worked for long hours in the mill, and 
the Arkwrights and Peels and a multitude 
more built up colossal fortunes on the mis- 
ery of labor. * * * High profits were ex- 
tracted from the labor of little children, and 
the race was stunted and starved, while 
mill-owners, land-owners and stock-jobbers 
collected their millions from the toil of those 


whose wages they regulated and whose 
strength they exhausted.’’ (Work and 


Wages, page 438.) Men, working sixteen 
or eighteen hours a day, earned in those 
desperate times from a dollar and a quarter 
to a dollar and three-quarters a week; and 
the benumbing toil of little children brought 
their parents the merest pittance. About 
1883, Mr. Hyndman tells us, ‘‘ in good, well- 
managed factories around Manchester the 
labor of children had been reduced to eleven 
hours a day, but in return the period for 
meals had been shortened; whilst in Scot- 
land and the north of England, twelve, thir- 
teen, fourteen hours were still the rule for 
children. The ordinary age for children to 
go to factories was now nine years, but there 
were still many of five, six, seven years old 
working in all parts of England. Nor was 
this unmeasured abuse of child labor con- 
fined to the cotton, silk or wool industries. 
It spread in every direction. The profit was 
so great that nothing could stop its develop- 
ment. The report of 1842 is crammed with 
statements of the fearful overwork of boys 
and girls in iron and coal mines, which 
doubtless had been going on from the end 
of the eighteenth century. Children being 
small and handy, were peculiarly conven1- 
ent for small veins of coal and pits where no 
great amount of capital was embarked; they 
could get along where horses and mules 
could not. Little girls were forced to carry 
heavy baskets of coal up high ladders, and 
little boys and girls dragged the coal bunk- 
ers along, instead of animals. \Vomen were 
commonly employed underground at the 
filthiest tasks. In the iron mines, children 
of four to nine years old were dragged out of 
bed at four or five o’clock in the morning to 
undergo sixteen hours work in the shafts, 
and if they faltered during their fearful 
labor, were mercil 


ssly flogged with leath- 
ern straps by the overseer.’’ (Gladden’s 


Tools and the Man, pages 149-150.) 


Modern legislation has secured to the 
child the right to grow and toknow. It has 


given every child advantages and blessings 
that were not dreamt of in the palmiest days 
of Greece and Rome. A knowledge of these 
will beget patriotism of the best type. 


Dr. Schaeffer was fo!lowed by School 
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Commissioner O. T. Corson, of Ohio, who 
made an address on ‘‘ The Superintend- 
ent’s Relation to the Teacher.’’ The 
great moral forces of society, the home, 
the school and the church, were briefly 
considered, and the success of the school 
was shown to be largely dependent on the 
confidence and sympathy in the relation 
between superintendent and teacher. The 
address was brief, and we hope many of 
our readers may hear Mr. Corson at 
length in the several institutes. 

The abridgment of the formal exercises 
was due to an innovation upon the pro- 
gram by the principals of the Pittsburg 
schools, in the shape of 

A BANQUET 

to the Association and invited guests, to 
the number of 80 in all, at the Hotel Vic- 
toria, where after an hour’s feasting there 
was a lively fire of toasts and responses. 
Among these were Dr. Schaeffer on ‘‘ The 
Pennsylvania Dutch;’’ Supt. Missimer, of 
Erie, ‘‘ The City by the Unsalted Sea;’’ 
School Commissioner Corson, ‘‘ Our 
Modest Neighbor, Ohio, the Mother of 
Presidents,’’ County Superintendent 
Hamilton, of Allegheny, ‘‘ Where are we 
at?’’ and Dr. A. L. Reinecke, of the Pitts- 
burg Central Board of Education, on 
‘“The Kindergarten.’’ 


——— _ 7 = 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


\ USIC by High School pupils accept- 
i¥l ably opened the second day’s session. 
The paper postponed from yesterday 
was read by Supt. W. W. Rupert of 
Pottstown, on 
SOME NEW LINES OF CO-OPERATION 
AMONG SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Pennsylvania's area repeated four and two- 
fifths times is, to use a significant comparison 


just now, equal to the area of the kingdom of | 


Spain. The population of the Keystone State 
repeated three and four-tenths times is equal to 
the population of this proud kingdom. 

A little comparison like this is helpful even to 
those of us who think we know something about 
this planet. It helps us to form a clearer con- 
ception of the extent and importance of our own 
State. ‘The writer believes, indeed, that Penn- 
sylvania is so large, her resources so great, her 
industries so varied, her history so rich, and the 
time given for the consideration of these matters 
in the schools so limited, that a very large pro- 
portion of the children of the State, and of the 
adult population as well, have a very inadequate 
and unsatisfactory idea of the greatness of this 
Commonwealth. 

But what, you say, has all this to do with 


| ‘‘New Lines of Co-operation among Superin- 
tendents?’’ Without further preliminaries, let 
| us come directly to the point. I wish as briefly 


as possible to outline a scheme by which we as 
superintendents may co-operate to make the 
study of the history, the industries, the climate, 
and the productions of Pennsylvania more in- 
teresting and more fruitful. In thisscheme will 
also be included an effort to make it plain to the 
boys and girls of this State that it is not abso- 
lutely necessary to go to the Adirondacks, to 
Italy, or to Switzerland, in order to get within 
sight of scenery that is worthy of the attention 
of human beings. 

Let us in the first place cousider some histor- 
ical lines along which we may co-operate. In 
our end of the State we have some names that 
are centres of great historic interest—Valley 
Forge, Philadelphia, Chadd’s Ford, Birmingham 
Meeting House, Germantown, Bayard Taylor, 
Robert Fulton, David Rittenhouse, Thaddeus 
Stevens, and many others. All over the State 
may be found names around which cluster these 
historic associations. Wyoming Valley, Gettys- 
burg, Pittsburg, Johnstown, Andrew Gregg Cur- 
tin, John Priestley, will serve as illustrations. 

Information, it is true, concerning all the men 
and deeds suggested by the names just given 
can be found in books. But there is a kind of 
information—and inspiration, too—respecting 
these historic characters and places that cannot 
be found in books; and it is to this that I wish 
to direct attention. 

Let us take a few concrete cases. My friend 
Superintendent Jones, of West Chester, is most 
favorably located for making a study of the 
boyhood days, surroundings and associations of 
that delightful poet and beguiling traveler— 
Bayard Taylor. The writer does not wish to 
suggest that Mr. Jones is actually to do all the 
work I have in mind. I mean that he is in just 
the position to control, guide, direct and in- 
spire his teachers and pupils to make a study of 
this famous man; and this study will be of great 
value not only to those who make it, but it can 
be made highly serviceable to teachers and 
pupils throughout the State. Let ns suppose 
that Mr. Jones has selected a few of his teach- 
ers and high school pupils who are interested in 
photography. Ona bright pleasant morning in 
May they hire a good team and drive over to 
Cedarcroft. Here they take a number of views, 
interior and exterior, of the beautiful home 
which the poet loved so well and where he 
entertained in a most delightful manner many 
of the great and good. ‘They will also want to 
take a few views of the beautiful grounds sur- 
rounding Cedarcroft. 

A mile away is the little town of Kennett 
Square, known around the world as the birth- 
place of Bayard Taylor. The house in which 
the poet was born, a two-story stone-and-mortar 
structure, such as is yet very common in the 
farming regions of Pennsylvania, was most un- 
fortunately destroyed by fire in 1876. Our 
amateur photographers under the leadership of 
Mr. Jones cannot, therefore, take a photograph 
of the Taylor homestead; but in the Taylor 
Memorial Library, recently built in Kennett, 
| they will doubtless find cuts of this interesting 
building, from which they may obtain photo- 
graphs. At all events our company of literary 
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and historical students will take a photograph 
of the Taylor Memorial Library. 

While in the famous little town our friends 
will of course embrace the opportunity to talk 
with some of the older residents who can give 
them much interesting information about the 
poet and his family. They will thus gather 
some very valuable and interesting material 
that neither they nor we can find in books. 

Our friends are now ready to drive over to 
beautiful Longwood Cemetery, where the poet 
lies sleeping, with his first wife, the beautiful 
and lovely Mary Agnew; with his brother 
Fred, who was killed at Gettysburg while lead- 
ing the famous Bucktails; and with other 
members of his family. Having seen that good 
photographs of the church and the Taylor 
burial lot have been secured, Superintendent 
Jones gives the word and he and his party roll 
off home, well pleased with the day’s work. 

These pupils who have visited Cedarcroft, 
Kennett Square and Longwood, are eager to 
learn more about Bayard Taylor. They read 
his books and the story of the poet’s biograph- 
ers. Then they write a sketch of his life and 
work which their photographs will illustrate. 
Now Superintendent Jones is ready to exchange 
his illustrated sketch of Bayard Taylor for 
similar illustrated historical productions pre- 
pared under the guidance of other superintend- 
ents throughout the State. Perhaps Superin- 
tendent Brooks of Philadelphia has some 
illustrated historical sketches upon some of the 
many intensely interesting subjects found in 
his city. Superintendents Gotwals of Norris- 
town, Leister of Phoenixville, and Rupert of 
Pottstown, will doubtless be glad to do their 
best for Valley Forge and other places of his- 
toric interest in their vicinity. Superintendent 
3uehrle of Lancaster may, I am sure, be de- 
pended upon for something good on Fulton 
and Stevens. The superintendents in the 
valley of the Susquehanna will take good care 
of that historic stream. And last, but not by 
any means least, we all know full well that 
Superintendent Luckey will secure to Pittsburg, 
so rich in historical material, her full share of 
glory. 

At this point we beg to suggest that the dif- 
ferent historical societies throughout the State 
can render us most valuable aid in this work. 
Co-operation between the schools and these 
historical societies must result in mutual bene- 
fit. I am certain, too, that the societies wil 
meet us fully half way. 


such work I need not say one word. T 
apparent to every one. 

But there are other lines of co-operation 
among superintendents that I wish to note. 
Why may not have an exchange of the best 
work of pupi For instance, the pupils of one 
of our schools recently prepared an article on 
one of the important industries of our town— 
the nail industry. The foilowing skeleton of 
their production will show the character of the 
work done: 

(1) Manufacturing the material for nails. 

(2) This material cut into strips by slitter. 

(3) The difference between cutting hot 1 
and cold. 

(4) Grinding the knives. 


we 
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in diameter, 


(5) New grindstone seven feet 
Cost of such a stone 
6) Number of men and 
(7 Wages received. 
(8) Number of kegs cut in 
(9) Cost of running plant 
$4000. 
(10) Many of the nails made 
Africa and Central An " 
I may add that this article is illustrated by 
six good photographs. One photograph shows 


last. 


boys employ ed. 


How long it will 


twenty-four hours. 
twenty-four hours 
are now sold in 


ierit 


the rolls used in rolling the iron; one a group 
of nail machines; one the huge grindstones; 
and there are two views of the stock-house. 


There are also twelve labeled specimens of nails 
ranging from a three-penny to an eight-inch 
spike. Our boys and girls are ready to exchange 
this article for a similar one on any industry in 
the State. They have also prepared an article 
upon the bicycling industry, which is in a 
flourishing condition in our town. 

The study of elementary meteorology could 
be made more interesting aud valuable by a 
little co operation among those engaged in this 
work in the schools. If the observers, for ex- 
ample, in the northern tier of counties should 
make out their records in duplicate, and ex- 
change them with the observers in the southern 
tier of counties, a most valuable and interesting 
lesson would be taught regarding the effects of 
latitude upon climate. Differences in rainfall, 
snowfall, and temperature would be made very 
plain. These records might also very profitably 
be extended to include such questions as the 
following: When do wheat, and corn 
ripen along the boundary between New York 
and Pennsylvania? When do these grains ripen 
along Mason and Dixon’s Line? When do the 
harbingers of spring appear along these lines? 
What is the altitude of the sun at noon on any 
given day along the northern border? What is 
the altitude of the sun at noon on the same day 
along the southern border? What does this 
difference in altitude prove? These questions 
are simply suggestive, and might be extended 
indefinitely. It is also plain that in work of 
this kind co-operation bevond state limits would 
be very helpful. 


oats 





Those of us who are interested in geology and 
mineralogy, either as separate subjects or as 
aids to the study of geography uly feel the 
need of co-operation. We who live south of 
the terminal moraine are, among other things, 
sighing for some of the boulders and scratched 
pebbles brought down giant ice-sheet 
from the far north. Our nds who live along 
the great terminal m or back of it, are 
perhaps equally distressed because they have 
no fine specimens of chrome, or nickel, or phos- 
phate of lead. Peacock coal and petroleum 
and oil sands command a premium in the east. 
Our marble, tourmaline and rutile command an 
equal premium in the west What is the 
remedy? Co operation ] l nedium 
of exchange, and thus shall we all be pros- 
perous and happy. 

But there is one more important in the 
chain of co-operation. Shot the superin- 
tendents of this State work as one man, and 
with that enthusiasm which is born of a love 


lives of our 
g influences 


for the beautiful, to bring 
children the soothing and uplif 


til 
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that lie in the scenic beauties of the grand old 
Keystone State? Would that every child in 
the State could hear Dr. Rothrock’s lecture on 
‘“‘ Beautiful Pennsylvania!’’ Would that they 
could see, if not in the field on the screen at 
least, the beautiful trees and the charming 
waterfalls the Doctor takes such delight in 
showing to his audiences. You will remember 
that Dr. Rothrock throws a few bewitching 
views of waterfalls upon the screen and then 
tells you he has the slides of two hundred others 
just as good. He tells you too, that these water- 
falls are all within our own State. There are, 
we doubt not, thousands of educated persons in 
Pennsylvania who have no knowledge of the 
existence of these waterfalls, to say nothing of 
a conception of their beauty. 

But what can we do in a matter of this kind? 
Is there nota superintendent living within a 
few miles of each one of these two hundred 
cascades? And can he not, either in person or 
through his teachers and pupils, photograph 
those that are in his vicinity? Having done 
this, slides can be prepared and we are ready 
for aseries of exchanges similar to those already 
suggested. 

Just a word now in conclusion respecting a 
scheme by which the suggestions of this paper 
may be realized. It appears to the writer that 
exchanges, such as those which we have indi- 
cated, might be made through an association of 
superintendents. This organization might be 
called the ‘‘ Literary, Geographical and Histor- 
ical Exchange Association.’’ Supposing now 
that such an oryanization has been established, 
the exchanges might readily be made through 
the secretary. Each member might send the 
secretary periodically a list of what he can fur- 
nish from his vicinity, and a list of what he 
would like to receive. Thesecretary then sends 
to each member duplicates of these lists, thus 
making direct excharges possible. 

Such an exchange association, confining itself, 
however, to geographical material, 1s already in 
existence in New England; but I have not been 
able to learn anything of its practical workings. 

The writer will be much pleased if a little 
time cau be found for a discussion of this paper. 
At all events, he hopes that before the adjourn- 
ment of this convention an exchange association 
of some character may be formed. 


The time being limited, no discussion 
took place on the paper, and the next was 
read by Supt. John A. Gibson, of But- 
ler, on 

SOME ERRORS OF PUPILS. 

It has often been declaimed with much show 
of pride for our profession that teaching was 
characteristically constructive work. Other 
professions have to do with man when condi- 
tions are abnormal, whez for some reason there 


is lack of adjustment of vital forces and mechan- 
is concerned 


isms. Theteacher, on the contrary, 
with growth, with the orderly evolutions of 
forces. Weare not summoned at the command 


of dire exigency to call forth harmony and 


order from the chaos of impending discord and 
ruin, but our labors move in unison with cosmic 
forces. 
is the guardianship of growth. 


Education is the handmaid of life, hers 
She carries no 
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pills nor surgeon's knife; she issues no injune- 
tions, needs no prisons; she asks no cataclysmic 
upheaval to blot out original depravity. Hers 
is cosmic thinkable growth. This is beautiful, 
but even that most daring aeronaut Andreé 
teaches us that it is well to let out a heavy 
drag-rope to the windward when ballooning. 
When we get down from empty space and com- 
mence to work our passage on foot and tostrike 
our not overly well flesh-padded shins against 
the real things as we find them (ice hummocks 
of the polar seas, ice floes), these emotions of 
the beautifnl largely evaporate in the presence 
of our shattered ideal. 

When the pupil has been subjected to the 
bungling experimentation of inexperienced in- 
structors for several years, and we have suc- 
ceeded in producing a psychological chaos 
compared with which the original ‘‘ darkness 
upon the face of the deep”? would be but a cir- 
cumstance, it may become necessary to resort 
to a diagnosis, get out the box of pills, revise 
our ideas on original depravity, long for jail 
walls high enough to shut out about a million 
iniquitous influences of a vicious environment, 
or with saw and scalpel hold a post-mortem ex- 
amination over the corpse of interest. Child 
study may in the main have to do with normal 
conditions, and in large measure teaching is 
simply creative, but we must also recognize that 
instruction has to do with abnormal conditions, 
produced by ourselves, by heredity, or by faulty 
environment, and is consequently largely cor- 
rective. It is from this second point of view 
that the errors of pupils in their school work 
furnish abundant material for careful considera- 
tion on the part of the instructor and supervisor, 
who must be conceived as emphasizing merely 
different phases in the same process. 

This paper makes no attempt at an exhaust- 
of the subject. There is no 
the field, nor to offer any 
classification of errors The accomplishment of 
these ends would be far beyond the writer’s 
power. The purpose is merely to call attention 
to some illustrative facts, and to emphasize 
their importance as a means of revealing the 
hidden processes of mind. 

Take the following: A pupil was asked 
describe the form and outline of South America. 
The answer was as follows: 

‘The outline of South America is, on the top 
side it has a east slant, and on the east it runs 
down to the south on a west slant, and on the 
west it runs up purty near straight for about 
half way, then turns out a little and upto where 
it started.’’ 

When Paul penned those famous words, ‘‘Now 
I see through a glass darkly” (then face to 
face), I presume he had general reference to the 
inability of ordinary mankind to look through 
the shell of the material and see beyond the 
inscriptions of God writ in the —_ ibet of 

Presumably, at least, he did 
apocalyptic Lo wheseby he 
could foresee some modern use of symbols. If 
such be the case, it only shows how in the great 
unity of all things a truth may have far deeper, 
farther-reaching significance than he who utters 
itknows. ‘*‘ Now I see through a glass darkly.’ 
Yea, verily. That map through which the pupil 
was to see South America was as opaque as the 


ive treatment 
endeavor to cover 


spiritual things. 
not possess an 
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waters of Havana harbor. The telescope of 
symbolization through which he was supposed 
to be gazing at the stars was as transparent as a 
string of drilling tools, and no more so. 

Some pupils seem to be born with no more 
than one cyclopean eye of spiritual vision, and 
many teachers possess the happy faculty of bor- 
ing out this one with the Ulysses fire-brand of 
opaque symbolization. 

How exceedingly persistently and pernici- 
ously this error shows itself. To many teachers 
costly apparatus, black-board, diagrams, and 
what not, are the centers on which the attention 
dwells. The pupils never see the sun in space, 
the sentence in the object, the mumber as a 
group of things, or the ratio of magnitudes. 
“But then face to face.’?’ Then of Paul’s vision 
was within the pearly gates of the New Jerusa- 
lem. The pedagogical then is as far distant as 
the millennial drawn of professional teaching. 

What are the principal animals of the central 
belt of North America? Ans, ‘‘ The principal 
animals of the central belt of North America 
are the domestic, such as the buffalo, black 
bear, and wild goose.’’ 

Upon examination of the text this is found to 
be a mental photograph of a certain section, 
with the omission of a period. A mental photo- 
graph in which the relations of the printed 
page were substituted for the relations of real 
being. In this method of building up a mental 
cosmos, the omission of a period is of small im- 
portance. In fact it might be well for the sake 
of variety to photograph every other page back- 
wards. The time, space and casual relations of 


the word-forms would be equally well secured, 


and then in addition the variety thus afforded 
would result in an increase of interest in accord 
with a well-known psychic law. The beauty 
aud value of this method of text-book photo- 
graphy shows itself in the memory drill which 
it insures. It renders unnecessary all higher 
associations than mere space or time co-exist- 
ence of symbols. It trains the mind to such 
possibilities as looking at an elephant and 
being led thereby to think of an angel. It 
renders it possible even to spell English— 
certainly a marvelous feat. For example the 
sounds tizik are associated with and recalled by 
the letters ph-th-is-ic, which must be nearly as 
pedagogical as Chinese, unless that felicitous 
language is viciously misrepresented. The 
great difficulty in the way of such acquisition 
of knowledge is that the brain might become 
overloaded with great quantities of indigestible 
photographic negatives. 

This terrible result is prevented however by 
the fact that boys and girls are blessed with 
fairly good forgetters, and aschool year’s col- 
lection of such rubbish is usually cleared away 
to make room for some real growth before 
another year’s stuffing process commences. 
Here are a few more cases of such photography. 
In the process of printing, some of the plates 
have been more or less superposed and the 
result is somewhat of a composite. 

“The products of Canada are fish, minerals, 
hunting and commerce.’’ 

“The Yukon river discharges a great quan- 
tity of water once every year.”’ 

** In southern Canada you may see the Indians 
in their native customs, the English soldiers in 
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red coats, and the French pheasants in home- 
spun.’’ 

Turn for a moment to the definition. 

‘*A triangle is when a figure has three sides.”’ 

“Pork is when you kill a pig.”’ 

“Bacon is the side of a pig.”’ 

‘‘The Australian ballot system is where when 
a man goes to vote they take him off into a room 
by hisself and try to get him to vote for the man 
they try to get him to vote on.”’ 

‘* Wind is air in motion.’? What is air? 
is wind standing still.’’ 

What terrific struggles to encompass the con- 
tent of the general! The method seems to be 
that of isolating the idea from the remainder of 
the universe instead of characterizing it as a 
part of the universe. The more general element 
of the definition is neglected. This is certainly 
the characteristic of the human mind, but the 
error should not be permitted to nourish itself. 
The universal element should be pushed out 
just so far as the mind of the pupil is capable of 
carrying it, and ought never to be neglected. 
Of course it is too patent to need demonstration 
that the value of the definition to the pupil is 
not primarily in the value of a rational classifi- 
cation in accordance with the nature of real 
being, but in the training of minds in methods 
of action conformable to the eternal fitness of 
things. The Great Being has immersed us in a 
rational universe, in the midst of thinkable, 
cosmic order. The mind gently feels its way 
out along the lines of objective actuality into 
the great heart of all. The aim of the definition 
ought not to be to separate and isolate, but to 
lead the pupil to feel the great throb of oneness 
amid the infinite complexity of its variations 
and the endless variety in its moods and phases. 

Note this endeavor to pass from the known 
to the unknown, ‘‘The squash is just like the 
watermelon, only it’s different and you can use 
it.”’ The spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak. 
The thought was encompassed, but the expres- 
sion failed. How deep the net may sink and 
bring up hidden monsters, or how it may skim 
the surface. Where are ostrich feathers pro- 
duced? Ans. ‘‘ They grow from the hide.’’ 

Why is the Sahara dry? Ans. ‘‘ The Sahara 
is dry on account of the lack of moisture.’’ 

What is the author's aim in the last act of the 
Merchant of Venice? Ans ‘The object of 
the last act of the Merchant of Venice is to 
close the play.’’ These answers were all given 
in good faith. 

The chaos 


‘‘Air 


sometimes produced by our en- 
deavors to overload weak minds by attempting 
to make them conform to a fixed standard 
which is too sacred for variation to suit varying 
capacities, is feebly shown by the following 
illustrations: 

‘*Mohammedanism was tangled by Buddah, a 
reformed idol.’’ After an elaborate explana- 
tion of the derivation of the words lode-stone 
and magnet, I was informed that ‘‘ the magnet 
was named after a town in Africa to which 
people were drawn or attracted.’’ How the 
mind wanders in such a chaos without losing 
its bearings is the greatest mystery of all 
except one—how the public meekly and sub- 
missively endures our bungling. 

The following from a composition on the 
‘“* Miller of the Dee’’ admits us to the holy of 
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holies, the inner sanctum sanctorum of lan- 
guage work, the process of writing something 
about something of which nothing is known. 
The pedagogical paradox of going from no 
place to some place, from the unknown to the 
known, a truth before which physical analogy 
falters and fails, and natural law in spiritual 
things being duly sworn sayeth naught. 
‘‘Near the miller lived a litthke Dee’’ The 
average composition seems to be written with- 
out regard to the pupil’s previous experience. 
The material presented is apperceived as truth- 
fully as water absorbs oil. The organic unity 
of the new with the old is so vague as to give 
the idea no enrichment from experience and no 
beauty and completeness from the powers of 


imagination. Interest is lost, rather never 
aroused. Composition work is a heavy, listless 


drag. What a magnificent fruitage of such 
methods is the average commencement essay ? 
The realms of all space and time lack suffi- 
ciency as the domain of these endeavors. All 
the cyclopedias, cyclopedic dictionaries, maga- 
zines, reviews and essay bureaus can scarcely 
furnish materials for subjects. And the essays 
themselves, 
‘But here my muse her wings maun caur. 

Sic flights are far beyond her power, 

To sing how’’— 
these giant minds can string together on 
threads twisted from these various sources all 
that creation has afforded and the mind of man 
has conceived. Oh, this may not be! 

Here is another class of errors, continually 
cropping out in expression, and which must, 
therefore, be inherent in slovenly processes of 
thought back of the expression. 

‘Butler has a mild climate and a Board of 
Trade.” 

“Van Wyck was elected mayor of New 
York and has a fine harbor.’’ These might be 
classified as errors in expression only. The 
thought has outrun the rapidity of use of words, 
or the motor mechanism adjustments necessary 
for the production of the written symbols. 
This may account for such cases in a degree, 
certainly not entirely. The lack of grasp of the 
unity of the sentence must originate in the lack 
of grasp of the unity of the thought. The 
thought inheres in the nature of the thing 
thought. However marvelous this may be from 
the standpoint of philosophy, it is the only ten- 
able position as the basis of practice. So also the 
unity of the thought inheres in the nature of the 
thing thought, and must be so presented if the 
mind is to grasp it in its proper unities. The ex- 
»ression logically follows. The desultory, illy- 
issociated, illogical, unpedagogical presentation 
of the object and its inherent relations of pro- 
perties and parts is responsible for the lack of 
harmony in expression. The passage from the 
word to the thought is certainly not the genetic 
order. The mind worked long with a nascent 
idea, slowly working its way into the mental 
cosmos of the race, before it invented the sym- 
bol to represent that idea, And while the mind 


of the individual in the process of its growth 
may not be held slavishly to the phyllogenesis, 
yet it does briefly recapitulate that growth, and 
within reasonable bounds in the same order. 
In general a word is needed and only needed 
after a soul consciousness of the 


This 


idea. 
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may be said without dogmatically denying that 
words may be of great value deductively. 

Those acquainted with Potter's Advanced 
Geography will recognize the elements in the 
following hodgepodge: Describe the La Plata 
river and its basin. ‘‘The La Plata is the south- 
ern river of South America. One may see 1000 
cattle and alligators drinking out of the river. 
When a storm comes up the cattle flee for the 
woods and the alligators get stuck in the mud.” 
This remarkable commentary on geographical 
methods reveals many weaknesses in the pro- 
cess of the pupil’s instruction. One statement 
particularly is a master stroke—the thousand 
cattle and alligators. The picture of that indi- 
vidual group is carefully engraved, but the pro- 
cess of passing from it to its general relations is 
entirely wanting. This is a common fault in 
teaching. The individual is not pushed out 
into its organic relations with other things. 
The organic unity, of which this group of ani- 
mals was part, was not thought. The picture 
appealed to the sensuous experience of the 
pupil, but the higher thought-relations were 
defeated. If it be true that the senses should 
serve only the higher end of the soul’s higher 
processes of reason, then the pupil missed the 
aim of this lesson, and the educational value of 
his work was practically nil. 

‘*Tides are caused by the contraction of the 
moon.”’ 

‘** The Eskimo lives on whale bubbles.”’ 

‘‘A valley is the land below the surrounded 
country.”’ 

What did the Civil War settle? ‘The 
Civil War distinguished secession.”’ 

‘‘The diameter of the earth is 8,000 miles 
through.”’ 

“The circumference of the earth 
miles around.”’ 

And so on without end. There are lesser 
evils. The word-content is not clearly bounded. 
The homologous word-forms are not carefully 
contrasted and compared. There is a surfeit of 
words which must be worked off in some fashion. 
Another manifestation of that evil, words before 
ideas. I can distinctly recall the thoughts 
which flashed through my youthful mind, and 
the accompanying states of feeling aroused, 
when some one explained how our language 
had become so rich in words through the fusion 
of the Anglo-Saxon and Norman French, and 
the subsequent absorption of words from all 
sources. The speaker grew eloquent over the 
advantages thus accruing to the mother tongue, 
and the boon which this priceless heritage of 
words was to our generation and succeeding 
generations, I remember that I was perfectly 
satisfied to let coming generations derive all the 
pleasure they could from these happy conditions, 
but so far as I was concerned I would consider 
it a mighty blessing if there were a few thousand 
less words to encompass. Such revulsion for 
words never arises when they appear at the 
command of thought clamoring for expression. 
And especially did that youthful revolt against 
the spelling. Oh, to spell! What charms in 
that word! If anything was ever invented for 
the purpose of extracting beauty from life and 
joy from childhood, it is that awful business of 
learning the Chinese of spelling English words. 
It was the horror of my childhood, a dreary 
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waste chaos, a land of eternal midnight, no 
gleam of hope anywhere. I can see no reason 
for its seeming otherwise. I never see a pupil 
striving to learn a spelling lesson—learn, did I 
say? No, you can't learn to spell. Learn isa 
word which belongs tocosmos. It hasseen the 
light of day. It has felt the caress of the sun- 
beam of harmony and order. I say I never see 
a pupil trying to photograph an incongruous 
combination of letters without feeling the re- 
bound of those shudders of youthful horror. 
True, the study of the ancient languayes sheds 
some light for us. But what are ancient lan- 
guages to the child’s mind wandering in that 
midnight wilderness without polar star or com- 
ass? 

The plain-strewing ancestral mounds of the 
Chinese are to him the sacred barrier against 
the oncoming of modern civilization. On this 
we look, our lips curled with the just contempt 
born of our enlightenment. But that our chil- 
dren are sweating blood and being chased in 
horrid nightmare over the mummies and sarco- 
phagi of dead gutturals and what not of our 
ancestral savages of a millennium gone by, this 
over-enlightenment seeth not. 

As previously stated, what has been said in 
this paper has been put entirely at random. 
The supervisor is expected to see everything. 
Iam too brief a time in the business to see much. 
The few illustrations given are taken from my 
own note-book, and have been collected from 
day to day. These errors with one or two ex- 
ceptions have occurred in our schools during my 
own superintendency. That they occur else- 
where I may not say. The responsibility is all 
my own. 


Dr. Schaeffer: I have had reason to 
change my mind with reference to some 
kinds of errors, since an eminent professor 
at Leipsic informed his class that the 
President of the United States received a 
salary of $25,0c00o—and this is only one 
sample of the blunders distinguished men 
make everywhere. There are men who 
know a great deal of a given subject, yet 
will make a dozen errors in spelling in 
a page of manuscript. However well 
posted on special lines, men will go on 
repeating errors acquired in early life and 
reinforced by habit. We have issued 
State certificates to college graduates 
whose papers contained errors that would 
seem inexcusable in a grammar school 
pupil. Itis not best to expect too much, 
or we will be disappointed. 

Supt. Buehrle offered the following 
resolution, which he thought indicated a 
line in which many errors might be 
avoided : 

Resolved, That a committee of three be 
Fi yee at this convention whose duty it 
shall be to make a report at its next session, 
on the ways and means of hastening the 
simplifying of the spelling of English. 

On a vote being taken upon a motion 
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to adopt the resolution, it failed to pass. 

Supt. R. K. Buehrle, of Lancaster, read 
the next paper, on ‘‘ How to promote the 
selection of High School graduates best 
qualified to teach, from the list of local 
applications.’’ 

SELECTION OF TEACHERS. 

If I read the subject assigned aright, high 
school graduates, rather than applicants 
educated in other schools, are to be selected 
from the list of those who apply for posi- 
tions as teachers, and of High School Gradu- 
ates, only those who are best qualified to 
teach are to be chosen. 

Now I wish to state right here that I do 
not wish to beclassed with those who would 
exclude all but high school graduates from 
the ranks of public school teachers. To do 
so is to narrow and not to broaden nor deepen 
public school education—is neither progress- 
ive nor American. What is to be aimed at, 
is the selection of the best teachers, regard- 
less of where they have been educated or 
prepared for their work. It is, of course, 
desirable that teachers should be in sym- 
pathy with the system, and some advantage 
arises from the thorough acquaintance with 
it—its aims and methods, its excellencies 
and defects, which comes naturally to high 
school graduates, and is not possessed by 
those educated in institutions under the con- 
trol of persons inimical to public schools; but 
I assume that these are not the chief rea- 
sons why this subject is on the programme. 
Thanks to the imperfections still inherent 
in human nature, and to Pennsylvania's pe- 
culiar public school law, it has been found 
possible for applicants of very inferior quali- 
fications to obtain legal certificates, and 
through local influence and pressure to se- 
cure appointments as teachers to the ex- 
clusion of high school graduates supposed to 
be better qualified toteach; and I assume that 
those who have suffered from this condition 
of affairs, and, consequently desire aremedy, 
present this subject for discussion by the 
city and borough superintendents of the 
state. The feeling is that some change in 
the laws according to which certificates are 
granted is desirable, and it would seem to 
be the wish of those who proposed the ques- 
tion, that it should be in favor of high 
school graduates. Recent legislation has 
had some regard for college graduates, and 
it is now proposed that similar if not equal 
regard shall be shown to high school gradu- 
ates. It would be a mistake to suppose that 
the advocates of such legislation desire to 
lower the intellectual standard of admission 
to the profession; on the contrary, they 
profess that such changes are desired and 
necessary in order to raise it. 

The first question that presents itself is 
the highschool. What isit? Is it the city 
or borough, the village or township high 
school? Will not all the difficulties exper- 
ienced in the execution of the law granting 
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permanent certificates to college graduates 
be greatly multiplied by any legislation re- 
garding graduates of institutions so ill- 
defined as Pennsylvania high schools? 
Therefore a general high school law fixing 
the qualifications necessary to graduation 
must be the preliminary step in any legisla- 
tion looking to legal recognition of high 
school graduates. But the all-important ac- 
quisition for the prospective teacher, and 
the one of which we as superintendents 
should never lose sight, is professional 
training, and this the high school cannot 
give. Hence those who desire to promote 
the appointment of high school graduates, 
are driven to advocate the establishment 
of city training schools for teachers. These 
schools should receive the same recognition 
from the state school authorities, as regards 
diplomas to graduates, as is now by law 
given to state normal schools. This would 
make it reasonable to have the graduates 
examined by the state board, and to have 
the department of public instruction fix the 
course of study ; and all this would natur- 
aily be just cause for the state to make spe- 
cial annual appropriations to such schools. 
These schools would receive from the high 
schools in their respective cities the gradu- 
ates best qualified to teach, and give them 
professional training. To do this, the best 
schools in the cities could be designated as 
schools of observation, and all the city 
schools could be visited by the students in 
the training school, who would thus be 
made acquainted with actual school experi- 
ences. In this manner, facilities for train- 
ing teachers would be multiplied at the 
least expense to the state and the prospective 
teacher, and without harm to, or interfer- 
ence with, already existing institutions. 
The professional standard would be raised, 
and the examinations would be more nearly 
uniform in grade. The provisional certifi- 
cate would soon disappear; tor with city 
training schools re-enforcing the state nor- 
mal schools, there would be little if any 
reason for the existence of the untrained 
teacher, and little likelihood of his or her 
obtaining a certificate; for the examina- 
tions would become more strictly profes- 
sional, and would thus compel professional 

reparation. Of course, not every city would 
ae its own training school, but only such 
as require a considerable number of new 
teachers every year; but it is not necessary 
to enter into all details at this time and 
place. 

Another method of promoting the selec- 
tion of high school graduates best qualified 
to teach, is to make use of all legal means at 
the command of the superintendent to secure 
the more numerous licensing of such per- 
sons. By the law of our State, licenses to 
teach may be issued by the superintendent, 
valid only in his respective county, city, or 
borough, or by the State board of examiners 
at normal schools. It follows that if per- 


sons of inferior intellectual attainments re- 
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ceive certificates of qualification, these offi- 
cers are at fault, and the remedy would seem 
to be the election of superintendents and 
the appointment of examiners on the State 
ede 5 who would elevate the standard of 
professional training or qualification. As 
superintendents now constitute a large ma- 
jority of the State board of examiners, it is 
their fault if normal diplomas are issued to 
graduates not properly qualified, and they 
are indisputably to blame if the master’s 
diploma is awarded to teachers not fairly 
successful. Let the same scrupulous care 
be exercised in voting to pass graduates of 
normal schools, that is exercised in granting 
provisional and professional certificates, 
and the chances for the appointment of high 
school graduates best qualified to teach will 
be greatly improved. Let the same vigilant 
firmness be shown in refusing to recommend 
teachers for the master’s degree that is now 
displayed in regard to the granting of per- 
manent certificates, and a like result will 
follow. Where the scholastic qualifications 
of the normal school graduates are mani- 
festly below that of the high school, there 
can be no valid objection to the superin- 
tendent’s requiring such teacher to attain to 
the same standard before he will recommend 
him or her for the master’s degree. He is 
sole judge of what is a successful teacher, 
and there is no good reason why the stand- 
ard for all persons under his supervision 
should not be uniform. Such a course 
would be in favor of the normal schools with 
the highest standard, and would compel 
others to raise theirs in self-defence. To be 
influential for good, however, the superin- 
tendent must be supported by public opin- 
ion, especially as it is represented in the 
boards of school directors or controllers. 
The weak spot in this whole business is the 
great sympathy manifested in behalf of the 
the teacher, and the utter indifference to the 
welfare of the pupil whose mind and heart 
are often ruined through the incompetence 
of the teacher.* To educate and strengthen 
public opinion, the press and the pulpit are 
the most potent factors. Every superin- 
tendent should secure the aid and co-opera- 
ation of the clergy in the dissemination of 
correct views on education among the peo- 
ple, especially as regards the paramount 
importance of securing the best teachers, 
and the great waste of time and the havoc 
of mind produced by the incompetence. It 
was Philip of Macedon who congratulated 
himself chiefly because his son had been 
born to him while Aristotle lived and could 
become his tutor. But the most powerful 
weapon in the hands of him who can wield 
it, is the public press; not the educational— 
they are rarely read by the people, but the 
daily or weekly papers. Here is the super- 


* There should be more men of the type of 
Lucius Junius Brutus among us, who could send 
their own sons to the block for treason to the 
commonwealth. 
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intendent’s opportunity if he knows how to 
use it. Here he adds the influence of a 
newspaper, which with some people stands 
for a good deal, to his own standing and 
authority and thus becomes a leader in the 
community. Here it can be ‘line upon 
line, precept upon precept, here a little and 
there a little,’’ until the whole body is ele- 
vated to a correct conception of the teacher’s 
work and influence, and to the awful mis- 
take of entrusting their children to the in- 
efficient. 

Lastly, the superintendent can so gain 
the confidence of the board that they will 
be wise enough to consult him in the elec- 
tion of their teachers. It seems utterly 
wrong to limit his sphere to the negative 
work of rejecting applicants and dismissing 
teachers from the profession. Why should 
he create a vacancy by dismissing a teacher 
when a still more inefficient one may be ap- 
pointed? But quite a number of school 
boards have learned so much from the 
Quincy experiment as to appoint no teacher 
without first consulting their superintend- 
ent, and to do this is to answer the 
question—‘‘ How to promote the selection 
of high school graduates best qualified to 
teach from the list of local applicants.”’ 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 


At last year’s session, a committee con- 
sisting of Supts. Foose, Morrow, Twit- 
myer, Missimer, Berkey, Buehrie and 
Coughlin, was appointed to consider and 
report upon the relation of the Kinder- 
garten to the public schools, and the 
advisability of making it a part of the 
system in cities and boroughs. [In pre- 
paring the programme for the present 
meeting this action was overlooked, and 
the question of establishing kindergartens 
in accordance with recent legislation was 
assigned to Supt. George J. Luckey, of 
Pittsburg, who now read the following 
paper: 

In every proposed radical departure from 
established plans and methods of doing any- 
thing there is always danger of going to op- 
posite extremes, by attempting to put into 
immediate execution crude and ill-devised 
plans born in the dreamy brain of the 
thoughtless experimenter, and in carrying 
out the new law for the establishment of 
Kindergarten Schools there will not likely 
be any exception to this rule. 

My observation and experience have 
taught me that whenevera new movement 
is suggested in education a swarm of incom- 
petents will rush in to lead the movement. 
Before the organization of the Kindergarten 
Association in this city, the town was liter- 
dotted over with what were called Kinder- 
garten Schools, presided over by those who 
had neither education, ability, nor training 
in thislineof work. Many parents, imbued 
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with the old notion that any one can teach 
little children, made no inquiry into the fit- 
ness of the teacher, but blindly committed 
their little ones into the hands of those who 
knew nothing of the methods or the objects 
of the Kindergarten School. Hence our first 
care should be to avoid too hasty action on 
the part of the School Authorities in taking 
advantage of the provisions of the new law: 
no encouragement should be given for the 
opening of any school in any community un- 
til there has been organized a Kindergarten 
Association for its managment and control. 

The question may be asked, ‘‘ What ob- 
jection can there be to the school being or- 
ganized and controlled by the regular school 
board?’’ To my mind the objections are 
many ; School boards are composed of busi- 
ness men who are not supposed to have 
time to look after anything but the business 
interest of publiceducation. They have not 
the opportunity to give much time to the 
study of child nature, but must content 
themselves in looking at the cold business 
side ofthesubject. Allteaching of children 
is strong, or weak, in proportion as the 
heart of the instructor goes with the work, 
and the younger the child the more heart is 
needed ; so it follows that the instructor o1 
the very young should have a great sym- 
pathizing heart, large enough to throb and 
beat with every pulsation of their little, de- 

endent, inquiring, fearing natures ; should 
sore a readiness to detect all approaching 
troubles as shown by the quivering muscles 
that encircle the childish lips, and a willing- 
ness to kiss from every moistening eye the 
forming tear, and by heart sympathy, in- 
telligent action and motherly love so control 
the forming mind that natural wilfulness 
may be eventually turned to a yielding dis- 

osition and all selfish tendencies moulded 
into a generous regard for the happiness o1 
others. 

This being the very object and ground- 
work of the Kindergarten plan, it must be 
evident that success lies wholly with the 
teacher, and it consequently follows that all 
instructors in these schools must be selected 
for reasons very different from the reasons 
governing the selection of teachers for the 
higher grades. The qualification of the 
Kindergarten teachers, in order, should be 
heart and brain, while the qualification ot 
the higher grades should be brain and heart 

The Kindergarten movement has up to 
the present time been judiciously managed 
in Western Pennsylvania, and the very fact 
that it has been slow has been the main 
reason of its success. 

The advantages which follow from proper 
Kindergarten instruction are evident to 
every thoughtful person, and this being so 
it is difficult to reason against the immedi- 
ate establishment of these schools in every 
district; but I am strongly convinced that 
hasty action will bring certain failure and 
greatly retard their permanent introduction 
in all parts of the State. 
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The Kindergarten Association must of 
necessity be composed largely of disinter- 
ested, benevolent, generous, and noble char- 
acters. They are drawn together by a desire 
to a good to struggling childhood. 
to work for the bettering of humanity, and 
they give their time and labor without any 
compensatiou save the consciousness of hav- 
ing done good. To this class of people | 
would give entire control of the Kinder- 
garten work in Pennsylvania. 

While Kindergarten training should 
eventually be given to all the children, the 
first need is to give it to those whose home 
training is most defective. 

The ragged, half-fed urchin whose home 
is without the common comforts of life, 
whose parents know not how to sympathize 
with him in his childish troubles, whose 
only incentives are kicks and cuffs, and who 
never feels the gentle caress of loving par- 
ents, has the first claim on the State’s gen- 
erosity in this matter. 

Briefly stated, I believe that a Kinder- 
garten Schoo! grafted into the public school 
system and managed and controlled by the 
sublic school authorities will result in injury 
instead of benefit to those who attend it. It 
would result simply in lowering the age of 
admission to school from six to four and a 
half years, and for regular school work the 
age of admission is already too low 

A Kindergarten Association for the man- 
agement and full control of these schools is 
an absolute necessity for their success and 
usefulness. The teachers must be selected 
by those whose hearts are in the work, and 
this heart-work must be kept alive and 
strengthened by daily contact with those 
who manage and control the work. 


The report of the committee appointed 
last year was now called for, and the 
committee being ready, the document 
was read in abstract by Supt. L. O. 
Foose, the chairman : 


THE KINDERGARTEN IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. 

To the Convention of City, Borough and 
Township Superintendents: At the last an- 
nual convention of this body held at Harris- 
burg, March roth, the following resolution 
was adopted : 

‘*That the President be authorized to ap- 
point a committee of seven whose duty it 
shall be to report at the next meeting of this 
convention upon the relation of the kinder- 
garten to the public schools and the advisi- 
bility of making it, in cities and boroughs, 
a constituent part of our state system of ed- 
ucation."’ 

The President appointed superintendents 
L. O. Foose, John Morrow, Geo. W. Twit- 
myer, H. C. Missimer, J. M. Berkey, R. K. 
Buehrle and James M. Coughlin as the 
committee to report on the matter of the re- 
solution. 

Since the above action was taken a law 
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has been enacted permitting school directors 
or controllers of the several districts of this 
Commonwealth to establish and maintain, 
out of the public school treasury, free kin- 
dergartens for children between the ages of 
three and six years, residing in their re- 
spective districts. 

Inasmuch as school boards have already 
been authorized by law to establish and 
maintain free kindergartens in addition to, 
or in connection with, the other public 
schools of the district, your committee has 
confined its inquiries to the following phases 
of the subject under consideration, and has 
apportioned the different topics of inquiry 
to its members as follows for investigation 
and report : 

To Supt. Twitmyer.—The extent to which 
kindergarten work should be undertaken in 
the public schools, or more fully, what this 
work should comprehend. 

To Supt. Buehrle-—What has been at- 
tained in cities where free kindergartens 
have been in operation for years, and how 
does the child’s kindergarten training affect 
its subsequent working capacity in the 
schools? 

To Supt. Coughlin.—The preparation of 
kindergarten teachers, embracing educa- 
tional qualifications, professional training, 
by whom these shall be accredited, and ad- 
ditional legislation needed. 

To Supt. Morrow.—To what extent should 
free kindergarten schools be established and 
maintained by school boards ? 

To Supt. Missimer.—What arguments can 
be used with school boards to secure the in- 
troduction and maintenance of free kinder- 
gartens? 

To Supt. Berkey.—How can _ suitable 
teachers, materials and accommodations be 
secured from school boards for their intro- 
duction ? 

After full consideration, the committee 
beg leave to submit the following summary 
of facts and statements bearing on the dif- 
ferent phases of the subject referred to them. 
In doing this, all details and particulars 
have been omitted, and only the results of 
the investigation have been given : 

1. The extent to which kindergarten work 
should be undertaken in the public schools. 

In the preparation of this report it would 
have been very easy to theorize on what the 
public school kindergarten should include, 
or what course of instruction it should un- 
dertake to give, but it seemed better to as- 
certain what is being done in cities and 
towns having kindergartens in connection 
with the public schools, and from the data 
thus obtained to formulate in a general way 
what would seem feasible in our own state. 

To this end letters were addressed to kin- 
dergarten supervisors, directors and teach- 
ers in sixty different cities and towns in 
thirteen different states. After repeated re- 


quests, much delay and multiplied impor- 
tunity, replies were received from fifty, and 
from their statements the following conclu- 
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sions have been arrived at. In about 90 per 
cent. of the answers there is a remarkable 
agreement as to what should be undertaken 
and as to what should be accomplished; 
the differences in the remaining 10 per 
cent. being due largely to local conditions 
in these towns. 

The inquiry has been confined to the 
statement of general principles rather than 
to the formulation of a specific course; to 
have gone into details would have unduly 
extended this division of the report, and 
would not have met the requirement of the 
resolution. 

The public school kindergarten must of 
necessity be subject to certain limitations as 
to the time and work, and must be organ- 
ized with these limitations clearly in mind. 

Unquestionably the nursery feature of the 
ordinary kindergarten must be eliminated. 
The child admitted at four years of age 
should have two years of growth physically, 
mentally, socially and ethically, so that at 
the age of six years he can enter profitably 
upon the work of the primary school. 

The principles of a course of instruction 
for the public school kindergarten may be 
indicated in a general way as follows: 

1. The public school kindergarten should 
not be hampered by a hard-and-fast pre- 
scribed course to be completed in a limited 
time. 

2. The public school kindergarten should 
undertake to surround the child with such 
conditions, and inure him in such physical 
exercises, as will secure growth and develop- 
ment of the body. This is one of the most 
important phases of the kindergarten, and 
hardly too much attention can be given to it. 

3. The kindergarten and the primary 
school differ fundamentally in that in the 
former the child discovers everything for 
himself, whilst in the latter nearly every- 
thing is presented to him in the form of a 
task. The kindergarten should therefore 
undertake to train the senses to correct ob- 
servation, by bring the child into close con- 
tact with nature and material things. He 
should be brought into such intimate touch 
with nature and concrete material things, as 
to start him in the line of discovery by 
which he may gain power to handle himself 
and his materials. Not much by way of de- 
finitely formulated knowledge should be un- 
dertaken. The whole trend should be rather 
towards the awakening of the child’s men- 
tal faculties—a soul-development which will 
make him ‘‘an executive as well as a re- 
ceptive and reflective being;’’ to create germ 
centres to which all knowledge may be re- 
lated ; to secure a free growth in a creative 
self-activity. 

4. Socially, the kindergarten should un- 
dertake to teach the child that others have 
rights as well as himself; that he is a 
rational being and should work out his own 
individual ideas and desires toward self- 
direction and self-government. 

5. The community life of the kindergarten 
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should be a revelation of obedience, cleanli- 
ness, unselfishness and high ideals of duty, 
justice and right. Living in an atmosphere 
of harmony, under the law of love and truth, 
the ethical side of the child’s nature must 
grow and develop accordingly. 

II. What has been accomplished in cities 


in which kindergartens have been in opera- 


tion for years? 

In seeking information on this phase of 
the subject, the following questions were 
sent out and answers were received from 
supervisors of the public school kindergar- 
tens in Philadelphia and in St. Louis: 

1. How many of the pupils admitted to 
the primary schools had previously attended 
a kindergarten school ? 

The answers showed that in St. Louis about 
one-third of the pupils admitted to the pri- 
mary schools previously attended kindergar- 
ten schools, andin Philadelphia less. What 
is true of these cities is largely true of all 
the other American cities in which public 
kindergarten schools exist. The number of 
the latter is so small compared with that of 
the lowest primary schools in which chil- 
dren are first admitted that but a small pro- 
portion of the children who enter these 
schools have had an opportunity to attend a 
kindergarten school, even in cities where the 
best opportunities in this line are afforded. 

2, Of what advantage has the kindergar- 
ten training been to the child after entering 
the primary school, in learning to read, to 
write, to cipher, to draw? 

The value of the answers to these ques- 
tions will depend very much upon the kind 
of kindergarten school attended, and also 
upon the knowledge of kindergarten work 
on the part of the primary teacher, and of 
her ability to utilize to the greatest pos- 
sible extent, in the transition of the child 
from the one kind of school to the other, 
what it has learned, and the power it has 
acquired in the kindergarten school for do- 
ing the best work in the branches of the 
primary school. The answers with but few 
exceptions indicate very marked advantages 
in favor of kindergarten training, and may 
be summed up as follows : 

a. Inlearning to read,—thechild possesses 
better expression, readier understanding, 
and consequently is readier in answering 
questions on the subject matter read, and 
also reads more naturally and intelligently. 
Observation, discrimination and attention 
have been cultivated, and all these aid in 
acquiring a knowledge of the use of the let- 
ters in reading. 

6. In learning to write and draw,—the 
manual dexterity acquired through the prac- 
tice the child has had in handling objects is 
of assistance to it in holding the pen and 
pencil, and gives it command of the move- 
ments of its hand in learning to write and 
draw. It has also acquired an acquaintance 
with form and color and, to some extent, has 
learned how to express its ideas of the shape 
and form of objects in form language. Its 
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practice and experience in the comparison 
of objects has enabled it to acquire facility 
and alacrity in doing work of this kind. 

¢. In learning arithmetic,—ability to 
count, to form the figures and to recognize 
numbers to five as readily as other children 
do to three, are mentioned as points in which 
kindergarten pupils excel. When it comes 
to more advanced work the answers lead us 
to believe that the kindergarten pupil has 
but a limited advantage, if any, over the 
pupil that has not attended a school of this 
kind, though the inquiry was not sufficiently 
extended to justify a conclusion so sweep- 
ing as this. 

3. What hel 
ing given to th 
and taste? 

In manners and morals the answers state 

that the kindergarten pupil shows marked 
superiority over other pupils. It is more 
courteous, more considerate of others’ 
wants, displays a more cheerful spirit, has 
more confidence in itself, is less timid and 
shy, and less given to turbulence and fight- 
ing. 
In taste the difference is not so marked, 
doubtless because less attention has been 
given to this subject. though the pupil is 
said to excel incolor and harmony. It may 
be said in general that all intellectual work 
of the future is touched here, the moral and 
spiritual life of the child is developed in the 
most harmonious way and the taste is culti- 
vated naturally. One of the Supervisors 
writes ‘‘I will merely add that the children 
who are passed up from our kindergarten to 
our first primary year work are far in ad- 
vance of the first part of the first year work 
except in the formal expression of their 
knowledge.’’ 

III. Preparation of kindergarten teachers ; 
educational qualifications; professional 
training ; evidence of qualifications ; certi- 
fied by whom ; and additional legislation. 

The above propositions must be answered 
in accordance with the aim and purpose of the 
kindergarten as a part of our school system, 
and the kind of teacher needed depends upon 
the kind and scope of the work to be done. 

The introduction of the kindergarten into 
the public schools of the Commonwealth 
should accomplish one or all of the follow- 
ing ends : 

1. It should enable the schools to make 
better scholars ofall pupils, at the final finish 
of the school work, than could be made of 
pupils who do not receive such training. 

2. It should enable the pupils to master 
the elementary branches at an earlier age 
than they now do, and thus gain valuable 
time. 

3. It should enable us to produce import- 
ant results affecting character by taking 
young children from the streets and homes 
of poverty and placing them under careful 
training at a time when habits are easily 
formed, and when the formation of bad 
habits should be prevented. 


has the kindergarten train- 
e child in manners, morals 
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I am doubtful as to whether the first of 
these propositions should have much con- 
sideration in this discussion, though some 
claim such will be the result. 

The second proposition is more important 
and should have much greater considera- 
tion. Many children drop out of school at 
ten and twelve years of age. It is claimed, 
and is undoubtedly true, that children hav- 
ing had good kindergarten training will 
make much more rapid progress in the 
formal studies and gain considerable time, 
and therefore leave school correspondingly 
better equipped than they would be without 
such training. 

The third proposition is the most import- 
ant ; the one proposition under which I be- 
lieve kindergartensto be indispensablein our 
industrial communities, and their need is 
growing more imperative every year. To 
form correct habits, to prevent the formation 
of bad habits, to build character, places the 
moral side of kindergarten training in a 
very strong light. 

When we recognize the fact that the 
younger the child the greater the skill re- 
quired to give orderly and valuable training, 
we see at once that the kindergarten teacher 
must have special training. The work isso 
important that those who make such prep- 
aration should have special qualities, adapt- 
ability, and fitness for this particular work. 

The student who enters a class or school 
designed to prepare teachers for kinder- 
garten work should present evidence of 
scholarship the equivalent of a first class 
high school course, including more than the 
usual knowledge of botany, geology, physi- 
ology, natural history and physics, and the 
usual knowledge of astronomy and chemis- 
try. 

The professional training should include 


kindergarten methods, instrumental and 
vocal music, drawing, manual training, 


physical culture, moral and mental philoso- 
phy and child study. 

The cost of maintaining a kindergarten 
school is much greater than the cost of 
maintaining a primary school of like num- 
bers, if maintained in the manner now in 
practice in most places. Never less than 
two teachers, and usually three, are needed 
for a school of fifty pupils. This would 
make the cost, including material, about 
one hundred and twenty dollars per month. 
This number of pupils is usually placed 
under one primary teacher at a cost of about 
fifty dollars per month. 

No kindergarten can be successfully man- 
aged without a teacher who has made spec- 
ial preparation, but with one such teacher, 
and one or two carefully selected assistants, 
who have not had special training, a school 
may be well managed. The necessity of 
reducing the cost of maintaining such 
schools will compel most cities to employ 
teachers who have not been specially 
trained as assistants. 

The principal teacher should be a gradu- 
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ate of some properly authorized school to 
prepare kindergarten teachers, and the cer- 
tificate or diploma from such school should 
be accepted as a legal certificate to teach in 
the kindergarten. 

The assistant teachers may be commis- 
sioned by the city or borough superinten- 
dent, and he should require the same degree 
of scholarship required for entrance to the 
kindergarten training school. 

A special department for training kinder- 
garten teachers should be established in 
one or more of our normal schools, or what 
is better, a kindergarten training school 
should be established by the state for the 
sole purpose of training kindergarten teach- 
ers in their professional work. This will 
require additional legislation, which should 
be secured. 

1V. To what extent should free or public 
school kindergartens be established and 
maintained by school boards? 

To what extent should this work be under- 
taken in cities and boroughs at the public 
exipense as a part of the public school sys- 
tem? The practice in most cities in which 
— school kindergartens exist seems to 

e that as many schools of this kind are 
opened and maintained as the funds of the 
school boards will justify. Where there is 
a healthy sentiment in their favor more are 
found to exist than where they are not 
fully appreciated. 

In Springfield, Mass., as a general thing, 
instead of opening a sufficient number of 
schools to accommodate all the children 
eligible for admission to them, only a lim- 
ited number are maintained, and the chil- 
dren are allowed to attend these schools 
only one year before they enter the regular 
primary schools. In Worcester, Mass., 
pure kindergarten and mixed kindergarten 
schools have existed for some years past. 
This seems to be a way of introducing the 
work there, as the mixed kindergartens are 
changed into pure kindergartens as soon as 
circumstances will permit. In Somerville, 
Mass., a rule has existed by which the 
school board was authorized to open one 
kindergarten in every district of the city 
which contained 800 grammar and primary 
grade pupils. 

In all the cities named and in the others 
that have public school kindergartens there 
is a general demand for more schools of this 
kind, and for better facilities for carrying on 
the work. In Pittsburg and Allegheny 
cities the free kindergarten association has 
charge of the organization and management 
of the public school kindergartens. The 
school board appropriates the money nec- 
essary for the employment of teachers and 
furnishes rooms, furniture, heat and all appli- 
ances for the use of the schools. 

The ladies of the association seem to have 
entire charge of the work done in the kin- 
dergarten schools, and indicate who shall 
teach, what shall be taught, and how it 
shall be taught. This virtually takes these 
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schools out of the hands of the school board 
after making financial provision for them. 

The reasons given for this way of working 
are that teachers better fitted for this partic- 
ular kind of work will be secured, the 
schools will be located to a better advantage, 
and will be better managed than if these 
things were attended to by the school board. 

The time has come for the introduction of 
the public schoo] kindergarten into the pub- 
lic school system of this state wherever and 
whenever possible; the matters of detail will 
be met and disposed of by school boards and 
those immediately interested in the estab- 
lishment of such schools. 

Now that the legislation has been secured 
authorizing school boards to make financial 
provision for them, it will only be necessary 
for parents and citizens to urge and demand 
their introduction in order to secure them. 
There should be enough to accommodate all 
the children between four and six years of 
age in every city and borough in the state. 

V. What arguments can be used with 
school boards to secure the introduction and 
maintenance of free kindergartens ? 

1. The kindergarten is a school for the 
child, adapted to child nature ; and if it be 
the duty of the state to take charge of the 
child of six years, it is just as much a part of 
its duty to take charge of the education of 
the child from four to six years. I believe 
this is President Eliot’s argument. 

2. It is an admitted fact that there is in 
every city a very large class of children 
from four to six who are too young for the 
organized system of instruction in the pub- 
lic schools, and old enough to be on the 
streets. The care of such children properly 
belongstothe family. Butif the family will 
not do its duty, I presume the state has the 
right to step in and take charge of such chil- 
dren as a matter of self- preservation, so that 
the tendencies and habits which are the basis 
of good conduct in the future citizen may be 
assured. 

3. The kindergarten is the natural bridge 
between infancy and the public school. It 
influences the child unconciously through 
its natural instincts, and develops uncon- 
sciously its power of observation and dawn- 
ing thought. It brings to the artificial sys- 
tem of the public schools, which influences 
the child at every point conciously and 
through conscious effort, the naturalness 
which will destroy the formalism and ma- 
chine work which are the weakness of the 
public school system. 

4. The time has come in this State when 
the importance of this work cannot be over- 
estimated, and when the public school au- 
thorities should no longer depend upon 
private contributions for so necessary a work 
as the establishment and maintenance of 
public school kindergartens, especially in 
all thickly settled communities. 

VI. How can suitable teachers, materials, 
and accommodations be secured from school 
boards for free kindergartens ? 
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Ifacommunity recognizes the value of pub- 
lic school kindergartens, then the question 
of securing suitable accommodations and 
equipments must necessarily be a matter of 
local conditions. If those who lead in pub- 
lic school work and management appreciate 
the scope, purpose and value of child train- 
ing below the ordinary primary school 
grades, then rooms, materials and properly 
trained teachers will be but the natural ex- 
pression of such appreciation and worth. 
rhe schools are just what the people, under 
competent leadership and economic man- 
agement, wantthem tobe. Free kindergar- 
ten schools, therefore, as an integral part 
of the public school system must first prove 
their worth, and then the people will cheer- 
fully provide for them. This they have 
done in many communities, at least to a 
very considerable extent. Where this is 
not the case and school boards cannot be in- 
duced to make a fair trial of kindergarten 
schools, it will be in order for those who 
appreciate them to encourage private kin- 
dergartens and assist in every way possible 
in creating a sentiment in their favor and in 
organizing and maintaining them. School 
boards may, by and by, be willing to open 
public school rooms for kindergarten schools 
supported wholly or in part by private 
funds. Most cities have some vacant rooms, 
and where there is any appreciation of the 
preliminary training to the primary schools, 
the rooms not otherwise needed may be 
fitted up for kindergarten schools under 
— management. Such a course will 

ring these semi-private schools into touch 
with the public schools and necessarily 

rove their actual value and essential help- 
ulness. If a good thing for some of the 
children, then their necessity for all of the 
children, and especially for those most in 
need of such early training, and yet least 
able to secure it because of poverty, will 
easily lead to the organization and equip- 
ment of free kindergarten schools under the 
general school management. This is only 
suggested as an expedient where there 
seems to be no other way of getting a foot- 
hold for these schools. 

Thus step by step it may be possible to 
coax on this new departure and prepare the 
way for its introduction as a part of the 
public school system, and finally obtain a 
full recognition of its merits by school 
boards. What cannot be secured by either 
arguments or demands may be made possi- 
ble by tact and patience in quietly watching, 
waiting and working for it. 

Even under the most favorable conditions 
it will be many years before public kinder- 
garten schools will have accommodations 
and facilities such as they should have in 
the cities and boroughs of the state. A 
single room, or even several rooms ina pub- 
lic school building with no yard or grounds 
but the common play-grounds of the pupils 
of the building will only partially auswer 
the needs ofa Pie sci school. As the 
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name implies, there should be a real garden 
with trees, and grass, and growing flowers, 
and places for cultivation, and singing birds, 
and places for domestic animals and facili- 
ties for play and recreation, and open space 
for sunshine and the patter ofthe rain. The 
rooms should be cheerful and bright with 
furniture specially suited for the wants and 
comfort of the children, and they should be 
furnished with tables and cases for materials 
and appliances, and the walls should be 
covered with pictures and works of art within 
the comprehension of children. 

The place should be homelike and such 
as to connect the child’s life with the home 
and at the same time prepare it for the work 
and discipline of the primary schools. 

In the information given above an at- 
tempt has been made to show what is con- 
templated in the introduction of the kinder- 
garten as a part of the public school system, 
what benefits have been derived from it 
elsewhere, what kind of teachers are needed 
to carry on its work, how they can be ob- 
tained, to what extent schools of this kind 
should be introduced, arguments in their 
favor and some ways in which it may be 
possible to secure them in the cities and 
boroughs of the state. There is no doubt 
about ,the desirability or the feasibility, 
and but little if any doubt about the possi- 
bility of incorporating the kindergarten into 
the general system of public instruction. 
As indicated above, it must be divested 
somewhat of some of its present features. 
‘‘It should throw its influence backward 
into the home from which the children 
come, and forward into the primary schools 
into which the children pass.’’ 

The object of this report is not so much to 
tell what public school kindergartens should 
be as it is to prepare the way for them, to 
create public sentiment in their favor, to 
awaken an interest in their behalf among 
superintendents, teachers and school direc- 
tors, to emphasize the good work they are 
doing elsewhere, and to secure in every way 
So per that consideration for them at the 

ands of all parties concerned that their im- 
portance and worth merit. 

There seems to be no reason why the work 
of establishing kindergarten schools in con- 
nection with the public schools in many of 
the cities and boronghs of the state should 
not be undertaken and pushed right alon 
until success has been attained. This wil 
be the case when the people come to under- 
stand their value to the children, and their 
influence upon the home and the primary 
school. School boards have full authority 
to appropriate money to meet all necessary 
expenses for their establishment and main- 
tenance. The occasion is ripe for action 
along this line, the opportunity is ours for 
lifting up the schools of cities and boroughs 
to something of more importance to the 
children, to the community and to the state. 
Will not superintendents take advanced 
ground in this matter, and let their influence 
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be felt in the consummation of this project ? 
May we not appeal to teachers, school direc- 
tors and friends of popular, juvenile educa- 
tion to rally to the support of this move- 
ment and exert their influence in doing 
what they can to brighten child-life and lift 
it up into an atmosphere that will inspire 
new aims and new desires and lead on to 
greater possibilities through the public 
school kindergarten ? 

Your committee, in conclusion, deem it 
not only expedient but particularly desirable 
that this body be committed to the public 
school kindergarten as a very valuable ad- 
ditional educational agency, and would, 
therefore, recommend : 

1. That the subject of kindergarten schools 
be made a special study by superintendents 
of cities and boroughs, and through them, 
as far as possible, by their teachers and 
members of school boards. 

2. That a committee of three superintend- 
ent be appointed by this body to prepare an 
outline of a two years’ course of work and 
employments for a public school kindergar- 
ten, and report at next annual meeting ; 
which outline shall be in accordance with 
the most approved theory and practice on 
the subject, and shall be for the information 
and guidance of superintendents and school 
boards in organizing kindergarten schools. 

3. That the same committee shall be re- 
quested to report at the same time a suitable 
outfit for a kindergarten school of 4o pupils, 
and the approximate cost thereof. 

4. That the introduction of kindergarten 
schools is hereby recommended for the cities 
and boroughs of the state. 

5. That only specially trained teachers be 
employed for kindergarten schools. 

6. That it is the sense of this body that 
the state should make provision for the ed- 
ucation and training of teachers specially 
fitted for kindergarten work, either in one 
of the existing state normal schools, or 
better in a school maintained for this spec- 
ial purpose. 

7. That it is the sense of this body that 
the standard of qualifications for a kinder- 
garten teacher be at least that required for 
graduation from a state normal school, and 
embracing a full knowledge of the theory of 
kindergarten training, with accredited skill 
in its application in practice. 





The report was signed by all the seven 
members of the committee, and on mo- 
tion was ordered to be published in full in 
the proceedings, as above given. 

On motion of Supt. Buehrle, Harris- 
burg was chosen as place of next meeting. 

The following were appointed a com- 
mittee to nominate officers for next ses- 
sion: Supts. Mackey, Miller and Buehrle. 

At the suggestion of Supt. Luckey, 
the usual committee on resolutions was 
omitted. The only resolution adopted 
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was one thanking the Principals of Pitts- 
burg for the banquet. 

Supts. Canon, Berkey, and Richey 
were appointed a committee to audit the 
treasurer’s accounts. 

Adjourned to 2 p. m. 


> 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 
‘THE Committee on Nominations pre- 
sented the following list of officers for 
next year, which was adopted, and the 
gentlemen named were declared elected : 
President—Geo. J. Luckey, Pittsburg. 
Vice President—W.W. Rupert, Pottstown. 
Secretary—H. V. Hotchkiss, Meadville. 
Treasurer—C. E. Kauffman, Tyrone. 
Executive Committee—\,. O. Foose, Har- 
risburg, Chairman, J. M. Berkey, Johns- 
town; A. D. Colegrove, Corry. 
Vice-President Babcock having occu- 
pied the chair throughout the session in 
absence of the president, asked that he be 
excused from reading his paper on “ Lit- 
erature in the Public Schools.”’ 
Dr. W. J. Holland, Chancellor Western 
University, read the following paper on 


THE COMMON SCHOOL OF OUR CITIES IN 
THEIR RELATION TO THE COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES. 

Statistical investigations show that relatively 
a small proportion of the population of Pennsyl- 
vania seeks and secures the advantages of what 
is familiarly known as a “liberal education.’’ 
Grading the American Commonwealths upon a 
scale on which the highest position is accorded 
to that Commonwealth in which the largest 
number of persons in proportion to population 
is found in the colleges and other institutions of 
higher learning, it will be ascertained that 
Pennsylvania stands 24th upon the list. A 
larger percentage of the inhabitants of even so 
poor a State as South Carolina attend college 
than is the case in Pennsylvania. 

In seeking for an explanation of this fact vari- 
ous possible causes have suggested themselves. 
It is possible that a lar,zer proportion of young 
persons in this Commonwealth find openings 
for remunerative employment in connection 
with the mercantile and manufacturing enter- 
prises which abound among us, and that com- 
mercial and manufacturing activity presents 
such attractions as to divert into these channels 
talent which in other communrities seeks to 
secure recognition in the walks of professional, 
literary, or artistic life. Thisexplanation is not, 
however, satisfactory, for it fails to explain the 
fact that the relative percentage of young per- 
sons obtaining a collegiate education is greater 
in Commonwealths in which there is an equal 
degree of commercial and manufacturing ac- 
tivity. Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey and Maryland, in proportion to the 
number of their inhabitants, send a far larger 
number of young persons into the higher in- 
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stitutions of learning than is the case in Pennsyl- 
vania, 

It has been suggested that one reason for the 
comparatively small number of those who resort 
to our colleges is the fact that the people of 
Pennsylvania have not manifested that intelli- 
gent interest in the cause of higher learning 
which has been displayed in other Common- 
wealths. This is undoubtedly to some extent 
true. While there have been most noble gifts 
made, both by individuals and by the Common- 
wealth, to our colleges and universities, yet in 
proportion tothe vastness of her population and 
in proportion to her undoubted resources these 
gifts do not equal those that have been made in 
other Commonwealths, nor is the provision for 
the higher education of the youth formed within 
her borders as yet comparable with what is true 
in such Commonwealthis as Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and New York. There have been un- 
doubtedly great mistakes made in times past in 
the management of important funds destined 
for the promotion of education within our 
borders. The State of New York, through the 
land grant, has received for Cornell University 
over $8,000,000, and the end is not yet; whereas 
Pennsylvania, with a grant of public land 
scarcely less in size than that made to the Com- 
monwealth of New York, has realized but 
$450,000. 

Petty jealousies, to some extent founded upon 
the re existing between the various Chris- 
tian denominations, have, while to some extent 
promoting the interests of the colleges within 
our borders, nevertheless to a far larger extent, 
it is to be feared, impeded that growth and that 
interest in their development which ought to 
have been secured long ago in view of their in- 
herent merits and in view of the necessities of 
the people. But the relatively small number of 
those who seek a collegiate education is not to 
be accounted for even in this way. 

It has been suggested that one of the causes 
among others which have tended to lower the 
peccemtege of those who seek and secure a 
iberal education in this Commonwealth is the 
fact that there has been so little systematic 
effort made to bring about thoroughly con- 
cordant relations between the institutions of 
higher learning and the public schools. 

Within the last fifty years there has been wit- 
nessed the development of a remarkable in- 
terest in the work of primary education in this 
Commonwealth, and during the last ten years 
there has been a wonderful display of liberality 
on the part of the Commonwealth toward these 
institutions. The Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania appropriates more money for the support 
of its common schools than is appropriated by 
any other State in the Union. Whether this 
large and almost prodigal appropriation of the 
public funds is altogether wise may be possibly 
questioned in view of the fact that the result 
has been, in certain quarters, not to stimulate a 
display of local interest in the cause of education 
so much as to lead toa cessation of effort. It is 


charged on the very highest authority that in 
certain quarters the work of caring for the 
schools has come to be regarded as a peculiar 
function of the Commonwealth at large, and 
local taxation for school purposes, if it has not 
ceased entirely, has been reduced to a mini- 
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large sums which have been expended in the 
erection of better school-houses and in making 
provision for a larger teaching force. High 
schools have been established, multiplied, or 
enlarged, and we have reached a point where 
we may, with pardonable pride, speak of our 
common school system—thkough not without 
defects-—as challenging comparison with the 
common school systems of any of the American 
Commonwealths. 

While this work has been going on it has 
seemed to a few careful observers that there has 
been manifested no inconsiderable degree of 
forgetfulness as to the fact that the work of 
these common schools, which is primary in its 
character, must inevitably bear relationship to 
the work of the colleges end universities 
within the Commonwealth. The curricula of 
the schools have not been so devised as to 
stimulate the ambition of young persons in 
process of education to seek for the higher 
culture which the colleges and universities are 
designed to afford, and the course of study has 
been, in the effort to improve it, so lengthened 
that it becomes difficult for the youth in our 
schools to complete the course prescribed for 
them within such limits of time as to make it 
possible for them to take a further collegiate 
course. The two hosts of enthusiastic friends 
of education, those who are laboring for the 
development of the common schools and those 
who are laboring for the upbuilding of the col- 
leges and universities, have not worked im 
accord with each other as they ought to have 
worked, and there has been in consequence on 
the part of the colleges a neglect of the com- 
mon schools, and on the part of the common 
schools more or less obliviousness to the neces- 
sities and claims of the colleges. 

I think I am nof stating the case unfairly 
when I say that in very few of our high-schools 
has there been any systematic and persistent 
effort made to set before the pupils the fact 
that a course in the high-school may be prepa- 
ratory to a course in the higher institutions. 
It is true our high-schools are the most import- 
ant feeders of the colleges and universities, 
and I have not a doubt that fully 50 per cent., 
if not more, of the matriculates in our higher 
institutions of learning come from the high- 
schools, and yet those who thus come to us 
come not as the result of any definite and well- 
concerted movement to encourage the young 
people in the high-schools to strive for more 
than what these schools furnish, but rather as 
the result of their own choice. The compara- 
tive indifference which prevails as to the higher 
institutions of learning among those who are 
responsible for the control of the primary and 
secondary institutions, is not the result of any 
antagonism, but is due simply to indifference 
and a failure to realize how much might be 
done by spirited co-operation and a careful 
management of courses to promote a general 
movement on the part of the youth of the Com- 
monwealth toward the higher institutions of 
learning. 

This state of affairs has resulted in the main- 
tenance of a number of private institutions 
already existent and in the establishment of a 
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multitude of others in quite recent years which 
have had as their distinctly avowed aim the 
preparation of youth for admission to college. 
Now, I maintain that there is no reason why in 
our cities there should be any occasion to 
multiply private academies and preparatory 
schools, if the public schools were so managed 
as to make it possible for the youth in attend- 
ance upon them to receive preparation for 
college within a reasonable length of time. 
Expending as our people do in the support of 
their public schools in our cities millions of 
dollars in addition to the millions that are con- 
tributed by the State, I can see no good reason 
why appeals should be constantly made to the 
philanthropic and liberal to contribute large 
sums for the establishment of institutions of 
secondary grade unless it be the fact which is 
realized by many that our common school sys- 
tem as at present managed does not meet the re- 
quirements of a certain large class of our citizens, 

Permit me to suggest that it ought to be, at 
least in our more populous centers, in our larger 
towns and in our cities, the distinct and avowed 
aim of our grammar schools and high schools to 
furnish such preliminary training as will enable 
the young persons there being educated to enter 
college at the age of, at most, 17. I believe 
this could be accomplished. I believe that in 
the city of Pittsburgh, for instance, a course 
might be devised which might be described as 
the college preparatory course, which could be 
pursued in such a way as to lead to the entrance 
of a large body of students upon collegiate 
studies. As it is at present, the young people 
who pass through our high school course are 
most admirably prepared to enter the classical 
department of any college in the land ; many of 
them are moderately well fitted to even take up 
professional studies, so long as the requirements 
in the professional departments of our universi- 
ties are no higher than they are; but a very 
large number, by the time they have completed 
the course which is furnished in the high school, 
have come to be from 1g to 20 years of age, at 
which time they deem themselves too old to 
think of entering college. They fail to receive 
the benefits of that peculiar culture which the 
college is intended to furnish, and though some 
of them adopt a professional life, they go 
through the remainder of life more or less handi- 
capped because of their failure to secure a cul- 
ture which, in spite of all that may be said 
against it, is nevertheless regarded as essenti- 
ally important in the case of a man who wishes 
to hold a high station as an educated person in 
the regard of his fellow men. The American 
people have not yet come tothe time when they 
are willing to accord their supreme confidence 
in the higher walks of life to men who have not 
had the advantages of collegiate training. 

In view of the facts to which I have thus 
briefly called attention, it seems to me that it 
would be eminently wise if, at least in our cities 
if nowhere else, a determined and earnest effort 
should be made to bring about such a feeling of 
what the French call ‘“‘ rapprochement ’’ betwecn 
our friends who are engaged in shaping the 
work which is being carried on in our public 
schools - and particularly our high-schools—and 
those who are engaged in carrying on the work 
of education in our colleges and universities, as 
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to secure at an earlier age than at present the 
preparation of the young people in the primary 
and sec« ndary schools for a c llegiate course. It 
is said, and with great justice, that the author- 
ities of the common schools must consult for 
the greatest good of the greatest number. We 
are perfectly ready to admit this, but at the 
same time in all of our cities there is a very large 
percentage of the pupils who avail themselves 
of the advantages furnished by the grammar 
schools and the high schools who might be in- 
duced to look further and secure preparation 
for collegiate training provided facilities and in- 
ducements were presented to them. I see no 
reason why, leaving the work that is being done 
in our schools substantially as it isin the case 
of those who do not contemplate any further 
course of education than that which is provided 
by the public schools, a parallel course might 
not be instituted, which might be known as the 
collegiate preparatory course. In fact, I see no 
reason why where high schools are multiplied 
there should not be established a school which 
should be known as ‘‘the collegiate high- 
school,’’ to which pupils who are anxious to 
prepare for college might be sent, and where 
the course might be so arranged as to enable 
them to secure the preparation which they need 
within the time-limits which are recognized as 
so pre-eminently desirable. 

It is the glory of the Boston Latin school that 
it has trained and prepared for college a host of 
the young people of that great American city 
who have by their achievements in the fields of 
literature and science and statesmanship shed 
upon the institution in which they received their 
preliminary training a lustre scarcely less in- 
ferior tothat which their names reflect upon the 
colleges and universities from which they sub- 
sequently graduated. 

While the establishment of a collegiate high- 
school might possibly be only feasible in the 
larger cities of this commonwealth, there ap- 
pears to me no reason why classes should not 
be established in every high school in the State 
for the purpose which I have indicated. In 
such institutions or classes the curriculum 
would be so arranged as to more effectually 
articulate the course of study which is being 
pursued to the courses which are provided in 
the colleges than is now the case. It has been 
over and over again declared by those who are 
certainly competent to judge, that one of the 
great needs in the educational work not only of 


this commonwealth but of all our American 
commonwealths, is a more perf articulation 
between the primary secondary schools 


and the colleges. I regard it as an augury of 
better things for the young people of this com- 
munity of Pittsburgh in particular, that within 
recent weeks steps have been taken by the Cen- 
tral Board of Education to initiate some of the 
work that is required for admission to college in 
the primary schools. Algebra, forinstance, has 
been placed, I think with great wisdom, in the 
curriculum of these schools. This is a reversion 
to a system that was once in vogue here; it 
seems to me to be a wise return to former 
methods, and it means a considerable saviug of 
time to the pupils. While it is no doubt desir- 
able for a large number of the pupils in our 
high schools that they should have the benefit 
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of certain courses that are are now provided in 
cases—and these possibly are the majority of 
cases—in which they do not contemplate any 
further course of study than these schools 
furnish; nevertheless 1 would suggest, with all 
pessible respect for the wisdom of those in 
charge of these institutions, that in the case of 
students who do contemplate a collegiate course 
some of the studies now scheduled in the curri- 
culum of the high schools might be profitably 
omitted, and a condensation of the course ef- 
fected which would bring the age of graduation 
in our high school down to an average of at 
most I7 years. 

With such a condensation and compression 
of the course, coupled with that thoroughness 
in work which I am happy to say characterizes 
what is being done in our high schools, it 
seems to me that there would result a great 
movement in the direction of the colleges of the 
State, and in a few years we should witness an 
entire reversal of present conditions, and Penn- 
sylvania, instead of being the 24th among the 
American Commonwealths, graded according 
to the percentage of those who seek a collegiate 
training, would assume the first place. Surely 
this is an object worth striving for. Surely no 
greater service could be rendered to the com- 
munity by those who are in charge of our 
common school system than to make these 
schools levers and agencies for the promotion 
of general culture. “f course I speak from the 
stand-point of one who is familiar with the 
work of the colleges and the universities more 
especially. I, however, am not unacquainted 
with the work that is being done, and is capable 
of being done, in our common school system. 
I may say, and you will pardon the personal 
allusion, that my earliest work as an educator 
was in connection with the common school 
system of the State of Massachusetts, and it 
was my honor for two years immediately sub- 
sequent to my graduation to be in charge of 
one of the most important high schools in that 
State, a school which annually sent a very 
large proportion of its graduates into the New 
England colleges. The work which was done 
there was work which proved to me that a high 
school can be made a most powerful factor in 
promoting higher culture. And what was 
achieved in that institution a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago and has been done ever since might 
certainly be accomplished in the high schools 
of this great and liberal Commonwealth without 
in any way interfering with the broad work 
which is being done for that large multitude of 
students who have not acollegiate course in sight. 

To sum up what I have desired to present for 
your consideration, the low rank which the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania at present 
holds among the other American Common- 
wealths so far as the higher education is con- 
cerned, is not due to wealth, nor to the character 
of her industries, nor to the comparative 
meagerness and inadequacy of the equipment 
and endowment of her colleges and universities, 
though all these causes may to some extent be 
operative ; but it is due also in part to the fact 
that there is not that vital union in sympathy 
and in work between the high schools and the 
colleges which ought to subsist, and both 
classes of institutions appear to me to have 
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been to a certain extent working at cross 
purposes, while there ought to be the most com- 
plete harmony and the most thorough accord. 
My plea is for a better mutual understanding, 
for more frequent and fraternal intercourse, and 
for such concert of action as will lead, if pos- 
sible, to a removal of the reproach which now 
is sometimes not without apparent reason 
uttered, that the people of this State are back- 
ward and non-progressive in educational regards. 

I am happy to believe that we stand in the 
dawn of a better day in this State so far as 
things relating to human culture and the diffu- 
sion of knowladge are concerned. 

In an article published last week in Harper's 
Weekly, the writer calls attention to the fact 
that for a hundred years up to the time of the 
great Centennial Exposition the old College of 
Philadelphia, later known as the University of 
Pennsylvania, had slumbered in obscurity, the 
only department which appeared to have any 
vitality being the medical department. But 
beginning with the memorable year in which 
the centenary of American independence was 
celebrated, a new life began to pervade the 
institution and community about it. My hon- 
ored friend, the present Provost of that Uni- 
versity, in conversation not long since, made 
substantially the same statement as is made by 
the writer in the article to which I have re- 
ferred. But the rejuvenation which has taken 
place in the educational work of the University 
of Pennsylvania should not be confined alone 
to that time-honored institution. It should 
sweep through all our cities, our towns, the 
entire State. No nobler race of men is to be 
found on the globe than that composite race 
which fills our borders, in which flow com- 
mingled the blood of the English Quaker, the 
French Huguenot, the patient German, the 
alert Scotchman and the witty Irishman. 
Human nature has given to this Commonwealth 
the best elements which manhood has to 
furnish, and it is the province of those who 
guide the educational destinies of the Common- 
wealth to see to it that the very best is made of 
this magnificent material which comes to us 
out of the crucible of history to be shaped and 
moulded into material for the making of a yet 
larger and more glorious history. Let us 
counsel with each other, let us seek to devise 
wise methcds, that time, which is more precious 
than gold, may be saved; that impulses far- 
reaching and mighty, making for a general up- 
lifting throughout the community, shall be 
implanted in the minds of our youth, and that 
a crown glowing with the triple light of the 
highest intellectual, moral and spiritual culture 
may be placed upon the brow of Pennsylvahia. 


President J. D. Moffat, D. D., of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College, addressed 
the Convention—subject, 


IF I WERE A SUPERINTENDENT. 


The chief stress was laid upon the 
necessity of greater attention to the moral 
education expected of the schools, and 
strong ground was taken in favor of 
teaching morality from the Bible. If we 
cou!d foresee the destiny of children, it 
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would be well to exclude future criminals 
from the schools, since education increases 
their power for evil ; but since we cannot 
foresee, the best we can do is to give to 
all the best moral training possible. Edu- 
cators are not clear in the belief that 
moral training can be affective without 
religious teaching — many intelligent 
people believe morals cannot be developed 
without religion ; hence the existence of 
parochial schools, which the speaker said 
had hissympathy. That sentiment must 
be recognized in the public school system 
before it is complete. There is arising in 
this country a demand for religious teach- 
ing. How shall we meet it? Must we 
be afraid to teach that there is a God? 
We are met by a threatened danger of 
sectarianism ; but that danger is passing 
away, the old rivalry and jealousy are 
fast disappearing. The highest courts of 
the country have established that this is 
a Christian nation. Then why not teach 
Christianity in our schools? The English 
Bible lies at the base of English literature, 
and if the Bible were taught in our public 
schools pupils would not only learn good 
English, but*good morals as well. 

Hon. Henry Houck was called upon 
to address the Convention, and referred 
to the demand for Bible teaching in the 
public schools. Nobody more than him- 
self appreciated the value and necessity 
of moral training ; but a demand for the 
direct teaching of the Scriptures would 
do more harmthan good. In many places 
it would tear the schools asunder, and he 
was quite certain it would be a mistake to 
make such teaching compulsory. Our 
teachers are Bible Christians almost uni- 
versally, the Bible is used generally to the 
extent the Jaw permits, Bible morality is 
the law of the schools, and we are work- 
ing along peacefully inthat line. To de- 
mand more is to provoke an agitation that 
will bring out antagonism. He was op- 
posed to making a fight among denomi- 
nations unnecessarily, when the matter is 
working itself out properly 

Aiter some remarks by Commissioner 
Corson relative to the Department of 
Superintendence, the Association ad- 
journed to meet at Harrisburg next year. 

THE ATTENDANCE. 

The following list comprises the super- 
intendents, principals, teachers and visi- 
tors attending the Convention, so far as 
our reporter could obtain them: 
Superintendents. — Allegheny (city), John 






Morrow; Allegheny (county), Samuel Hamilton, 
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Altoona, D. S. Keith; Beaver (county), Chester 
A. Moore; Braddock, John S. Keefer; Bradford; 
E. E. Miller; Butler, John A. Gibson; Corry, A. 
D. Colegrove; Erie, H. C. Misemer; Harrisburg, 
L.O. Foose; Homestead, John C. Kendall; Johns- 
town, J. M. Berkey; Lancaster, R. kK. Buehrle; 
Lawrence (county), Thos. M. Stewart; Lower 
Merion Township,(Montgomery Co. ), J. 1. Robb; 
McKeesport, H. F. Brooks; Meadville, H. V. 
Hotchkiss; Mifflin Township, (Allegheny Co,), 
J. M. Reed; Milton, Lewis A. Beardsley; New 


Brighton, J. B. Richey; New Castle, J. W. 
Canon; Norristown, Jos. K. Gotwals; N. Hun- 
tingdon Twp. (Westmoreland Co.), O. H. War- 


nock; Oil City, C. A. Babcock; Pittsburg, Geo. 
J. Luckey; Pottstown, Wm. W. Rupert; Read- 
ing, E. Mackey; Sharon, James A. McLaughry; 
Titusville, Henry Pease; Tyrone, C. E. Kauff- 
man; Williamsport, Charles Lose. 
Princifals—Butler, L. F. Hall; Greenville, T. 
S. Lowden; Knoxville, T. D. Sensor; Philips- 
burg, A. F. Stauffer; Pittsburg, Dr. C. B. Wood, 
(high school), Mrs. Genevieve Parker, Samuel 
Andrews, Jno. P. Cameron, R. M. Cargo, H. 
W. Fisher, L. P 


Greves, Jos. Jennings, Geo. 
Kratz, Robert Levan, J. 


J. M. Logan, T. S. Mc- 
Anlis, Wm. McCullough, F. McKnight, A. C. 


McLean; Wilkinsburg, J. D. Anderson. 


Visitors.—Hon. O. T. Corson, School Com- 
missioner, Ohio; Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, State 
Supt. Public Instruction, Pa.; Hon. Henry 


Houck, Deputy Supt. Public Instruction; Prin- 
cipal A. J. Davis, Clarion Normal School; Prof, 
M. G. Benedict, State College; E. E. Rinehart, 
Geo. L. Halliday, A. M. Strong, R. A. Metcalf, 
Wm. Riddle, H. M. Trask, C. W. Scott, S. F. 
Hogue, C. W. Swift, Theo. Carmichael, C. B. 
Cook, R. McElroy, T. L. Naramore, G. W. 
Holden, W. T. Slater, W. H. Dodds, S. D. 
Owens, Robt. Latham, W. J. Kyle. 

Any omissions in the list are due to 
the fact that the Secretary’s roll was used 
in preparing for the banquet and was not 
returned; the above is, however, sub- 
stanualily correct. 


Sn ae 


GOOD MEMORY WORK: VI. 
* the editorial department of the Mew 

England Journal of ::ducation for April 
7, 1898, we find this article on ‘‘ Memor- 
izing,’’ from the pen of Dr. A. E. Win- 
ship, a gentleman who has visited more 
schools and addressed more teachers than 
perhaps any other man in the United 
States. Wedo not know who writes him, 
urging ‘‘the pure gold of good memory 
work,’ but the suggestion brings out 
some thoughts and facts that will be help- 
ful to the earnest teacher. He says: 

‘* A much-appreciated friend writes us, 
‘One time is as fitting as another for an 
essential thing in the educational work, 
and whenever you have room for a strong 
word for pure gold put in something on 
good memory work..’ 
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‘*The time was when memorizing was 
so misdirected that it was antagonized. 
Because it was wrongly done, it was said 
to be over-done, hence neglect became a 
supposed virtue, until it has become a 
positive vice. No crowding of the pro- 
gramme with things new or old can be a 
valid excuse for omitting to store the 
mind with choice bits of truth and rare 
selections from literature. Processes are 
easily forgotten, facts learned in 1898 may 
be out of date in 1900, but truths memor- 
ized to-day are never untruths, and selec- 
tions from the masterpieces never need 
be changed to meet thetimes. Well done 
memorizing is a relaxation and recreation 
for the school, as much as music or gym- 
nastics. Memorizing should not be a 
a task assigned for punishment, nor a 
burden for home study, but a relief exer- 
cise, much after the plan of singing and 
physical culture. 

‘**It is now fourteen years since I was 
visiting a school in one of the outside 
villages of Utah, a school taught by an 
Eastern girl. There were nearly 100 
pupils. At the stroke of the desk bell at 
opening one child recited some devotional 
verses, and the whole school repeated 
them in concert. Then one child recited 
‘the new verse for the week,’ and all re- 
peated. As they took their books for 
study they all recited the verse upon dili- 
gence in business. At the calling of the 
recitation they recited the verse upon 
striving lawfully. At recess I was talk- 
ing with the teacher and her assistant 
indoors, when some disturbance without 
caught the teacher’s ear, and stepping to 
the open window, she said, ‘Who has a 
good verse for such an hour?’ and as with 
one voice came the reply: ‘He that ruleth 
his own spirit is better than he that taketh 
a city,’ and quiet reigned at once. 

**T asked the teacher how she found 
time for having so much memorizing, for 
I had discovered that the pupils knew 
many whole poems and no end of ‘char- 
acter truths.’ ‘Why,’ she replied, ‘I 
only take the time I used to spend in 
scolding in the East. I have not scolded 
once in two years. When anything goes 
wrong, I think of some verse or motto or 
selection that is worth memorizing. Itis 


often appropriate, but if not, that makes 
no difference, and I say, ‘‘ Now is a good 
time for some memory work,’’ and we all 
work at it till I feel better and they are 
diverted.’ 

‘‘Some years ago a private school in 
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Connecticut attained almost a national 
reputation by devoting a little time once 
a week to memorizing the best literature, 
reviewing occasionally all that had been 
memorized, so that every graduate of that 
seminary had at command for life vast 
resources of choice literature. 

‘* Memorizing was brought into disre- 
pute because time that should have beeu 
given to the permanent possession of the 
masters was wasted on memorizing defi- 
nitions and explanations in arithmetic and 
grammar, and the endless text of geog- 
raphy and history. To this day there 
are pnpils that can say that arithmetic is 
the science of numbers and the art of 
computing, who do not know one selec- 
tion from any masterpiece. 

‘*So far as is known to us, J. P. Me- 
Caskey of the Lancaster (Pa.) high school 
has the banner school of the country in 
the equipment of good literature which it 
gives its students. There is something 
so unusual as to be phenomenal in the 
amount of choice literature of which 
the young people of Lancaster come into 
permanent possession, and this without 
neglecting any other department of their 
work. 

‘*The beauty and power of such mem- 
orizing lies not alone in the thought with 
which the mind is equipped, but largely 
in the rhythm through which the mind 
comes to move. 

“The great universities now require 
students to memorize and recite a vast 
amount of Chaucer in the English of his 
time, that they may have the rhythm in 
all its power and beauty. In the same 
way they learn Italian masterpieces in- 
definitely. If this rhythm of the masters 
is worthy the time required for a young 
man or woman of twenty to learn it, how 
much more is it worth while for the pupils 
in the elementary schools and students in 
the secondary schools to have the mind 
move to the rhythms of the masters!’’ 

Continuing this series of selections in 
prose and poetry, we give herewith the 
work of the Lancaster High School, com- 
mitted and written from memory, on the 
dates here named, The text-book used 
is the Lincoln Literary Collection. 

PLANTING OF THE APPLE TREE. 
Come, let us plant the apple tree ! 
Cleave the tough greensward with the spade; 
Wide let its hollow bed be made ; 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mold with kindly care, 
And press it o’er them tenderly, 
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As round the sleeping infant’s feet 
We softly fold the cradle-sheet : 
So plant we the apple tree. 


What plant we in the apple tree? 
Buds, which the breath of summer days 
Shall lengthen into leafy sprays; [breast 
Boughs, where the thrush with crimsou 
Shall haunt and sing ane hide her nest. 

We plant upon the sunny lea 
A shadow for the noontide hour, 
A shelter from the summer shower, 

When we plant the apple tree. 


What plant we in the apple tree? 
Sweets for a hundred flowery springs, 
To load the May wind’s restless wings, 
When from the orchard-row he pours 
Its fragrance through our open doors ; 
A world of blossoms for the bee ; 
Flowers for the sick girl’s silent room ; 
For the glad infant sprigs of bloom, 
We plant with the apple tree. 


What plant we in the apple tree? 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June 
And redden in the August noon, 
And drop, when gentle airs come by, 
That fan the blue September sky ; 
While children, wild with noisy glee, 
Shall scent their fragrance as they pass, 
And search for them the tufted grass 
At the foot of the apple tree. 


And when, above this apple tree, 
The winter stars are quivering bright, 
And winds go howling through the night, 
Girls, whose young eyes o’erflow with mirth, 
Shall peel its fruit by cottage hearth, 

And guests in prouder homes shall see, 
Heaped with the orange and the grape, 
As fair as they in tint and shape, 

The fruit of the apple tree. 


The fruitage of this apple tree 

Winds and our flag of stripe and star 

Shall bear to coasts that lie afar, 

Where men shall wonder at the view, 

And ask in what fair groves they grew ; 
And they who roam beyond the sea 

Shall look, and think of childhood’s day, 

And long hours passed in summer play 
In the shade of the apple tree. 


Each year shall give this apple tree 
A broader flush of roseate bloom, 
A deeper maze of verdurous gloom, 

And loosen, when the frost-clouds lower, 
The crisp brown leaves in thicker shower ; 
The years shall come and pass, but we 

Shall hear no longer, where we lie, 
The summer's song, the autumn’s sigh, 
In the boughs of the apple tree. 


And time shall waste this apple tree! 
Oh, when its aged branches throw 
Their shadows on the sward below, 
Shall fraud and force and iron will 
Oppress the weak and helpless still ? 
What shall the tasks of mercy be, 
Amid the toils, the strifes, the tears 
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Of those who live when length of years 

Is wasting this fair apple tree? 

‘* Who planted this old apple tree ?’’ 
The children of that distant day 
Thus to some aged man will say, 
And, gazing on its mossy stem, 

The gray-haired man shall answer them: 

‘* A poet of the land was he, 

Born in the rude but good old times ; 
’Tis said he made some quaint old rhymes 

On planting the apple tree.’’ 

Wm. Cullen Bryant. 
WOE FOLLOWS WICKEDNESS. 

Woe unto them that call evil good, and 
good evil; that put darkness for light, 
and light for darkness : that put bitter for 
sweet, and sweet for bitter! Woe unto 
them that are wise in their own eyes, and 
prudent in their own sight! Woe unto 
them that are mighty to drink wine, and 
men of strength to mingle strong drink : 
which justify the wicked for reward, and 
take away the righteousness of the right- 
eous from him! Therefore as the fire 
devoureth the stubble, and the flame con- 
sumeth the chaff, so their root shall be as 
rottenness, and their blossom shall go up 
as dust: because they have cast away the 
law of the Lord of hosts, and despised the 
word of the Holy One of Israel.—/saah. 

March 22. 

PLANT A 
He who plants a tree 
Plants a hope. 

Rootlets up through fibres blindly grope; 
Leaves unfold into horizons free. 

So man’s life must climb 

From the clods of time 

Unto heavens sublime. 
Canst thou prophesy, thou little tree, 
What the glory of thy boughs shall be? 


TREE. 


He who plants a tree 
Plants a joy ; 

Plants a comfort that will never cloy. 
Every day a fresh reality 

Beautiful and strong, 

To whose shelter throng 

Creatures blithe with song. 
If thou could’st but know, thou happy tree, 
Of the bliss that shall inhabit thee! 


He who plants a tree 
He plants peace. 

Under its green curtains jargons cease, 
Leaf and zephyr murmur soothingly ; 

Shadows soft with sleep 

Down tired eyelids creep, 

Balm of slumber deep. 
Never hast thou dreamed, thou blesséd tree, 
Of the benediction thou shalt be. 


He who plants a tree 
He plants youth ; 
Vigor won for centuries, in sooth ; 
Life of time, that hints eternity! 
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Boughs their strength uprear, 
New shoots every year 
On old growths appear. 
Thou shalt teach the ages, sturdy tree, 
Youth of soul is immortality. 


He who plants a tree 
He plants love ; 

Tents of coolness spreading out above 
Waryfarers he may not live to see. 

Gifts that grow are best ; 

Hands that bless are blest ; 

Plant : life does the rest ! 
Heaven and earth help him who plants atree, 
And his work its own reward shall be. 

Lucy Larcom. 


NOBILITY OF LABOR. 


I call upon those whom I address to 
stand up for the nobility of labor. It is 
heaven’s great ordinance for human im- 
provement. Let not that great ordinance 
be broken down. WhatdolIsay? Itis 
broken down; and it has been broken down 
for ages. Let it, then, be built up again ; 
here, if anywhere, on these shores of a 
new world,—of a new civilization. But 
how, I may be asked, is it broken down ? 
Do not men toil? it may be said. They 
do, indeed, toil; but they too generally 
do it because they must. Many submit 
to it, as in some sort a degrading neces- 
sity ; and they desire nothing so much 
on earth as escape from it. They fulfil the 
great law of labor in the letter, but break 
it in the spirit ; fulfil it with the muscle, 
but break it with the mind. To some 
field of labor, mental or manual, every 
idler should fasten, as a chosen and cov- 
eted theatre of improvement. But so is 
he not impelled to do, under the teachings 
of our imperfect civilization. On the 
contrary, he sits down, folds his hands, 
and blesses himself in hisidleness. This 
way of thinking is the heritage of the 
absurd and unjust feudal system, un- 
der which serfs labored and gentlemen 
spent their lives in fighting and feasting. 
It is time that this opprobrium of toil were 
done away. Ashamed of toil, art thou ? 
Ashamed of thy dingy work-shop and 
dusty labor-field; of thy hard hand, 
scarred with service more honorable than 
that of war; of thy soiled and weather- 
stained garments, on which mother Nature 
has embroidered, midst sun and rain, her 
own heraldic honors? Ashamed of these 
tokens and titles, and envious of the 
flaunting robes of imbecile idleness and 
vanity ? 


piety to Heaven,—it is breaking Heav- 
en’s great ordinance. 


ToiL, I repeat— 


It is treason to Nature,—it isim- | 
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TOIL, either of the brain, of the heart, or 

of the hand, is the only true manhood, 

the only true nobility !—Orville Dewey. 
March 29. 


LABOR IS WORSHIP. 


Pause not to dream of the future before us; 
Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o’er 
us; 
Hark, how Creation’s deep mnsical chorus, 
Unintermitting goes up into heaven ! 
Never the ocean wave falters in flowing ; 
Never the little seed stops in its growing ; 
More and more richly the rose-heart keeps 
glowing, 
Till from its nourishing stem it is riven. 
‘** Labor is worship !’’—the robin is singing ; 
‘‘ Labor is worship !’’ the wild bee is ringing ; 
Listen ! that eloquent whisper upspringing 
Speaks to thy soul from out Nature’s great 
heart. 
From the dark cloud flows the life-giving shower; 
From the rough sod blows the soft-breathing 
flower ; 
From the small insect, the rich coral bower ; 
Only man, in the plan, shrinks from his part. 


Labor is life! ’Tis the still water faileth ; 

Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth ; 

Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust as- 
saileth ; 

Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 
Labor is glory !—the flying cloud lightens ; 
Only the waving wing changes and brightens ; 
Idle hearts only the dark future frightens ; 

Play the sweet keys, wouldst thou keep them 

in tune! 


Labor is rest from the sorrows that greet us, 
Rest from all petty vexations that meet us, 
Rest from sin-promptings that ever entreat us, 
Rest from world-sirens that lure us to ill. 
Work—and pure slumbers shall wait on thy 
pillow ; 
Work—thou shalt ride over Care’s coming 
billow ; 
Lie not down wearied ’neath Woe’s weeping 
willow ; 
Work with a stout heart and resolute will. 


Labor ishealth! Lo! the husbandman reaping, 

How through his veins goes the life-current 
leaping, 

How his strong arm, iv its stalwart pride sweep- 
ing, 

True as a sunbeam the swift sickle guides ! 
Labor is wealth—in the sea the pearl groweth ; 
Rich the queen’s rebe from the frail cocoon 

floweth ; 
From the fine acorn the strong forest bloweth ; 

Teniple and statue the marble block hides. 


Droop not, though shame, sin and anguish are 
round thee! 
gravely fling off the gold chain that hath bound 
thee ! 
Look to yon pure heaven smiling beyond thee! 
Rest not content in thy darkness—a clod! 
Work—for some good, be it ever so slowly ; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly ; 
Labor! all labor is noble and holy ; 
Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God! 
Frances S. Osgood. 
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OPPOSITE EXAMPLES. 


I ask the young man who is just form- 
ing his habits of life, or just beginning to 
indulge in those habitual trains of thought 
out of which habits grow, to look around 
him, and mark the examples whose for- 
tune he would covet, or whose fate he 
would abhor. Even as we walk the 
streets, we meet with exhibitions of each 
extreme. Here, behold a_ patriarch, 
whose stock of vigor threescore years and 
ten seems hardly to have impaired. His 
erect form, his firm step, his elastic limbs 
and undimmed senses, are so many cer- 
tificates of good conduct; or rather, so 
many jewels and orders of nobility with 
which nature has honored him for his 
fidelity to her laws. His fair complexion 
shows that his blood has never been cor- 
rupted; his pure breath that he has 
never yielded his digestive apparatus to 
abuse ; his exact language and keen ap- 
prehension, that his brain has never been 
drugged or stupified by the poisons of 
distiller or tobacconist. Enjoying his 
appetites to the highest, he has preserved 
the power of enjoyingthem. As hedrains 
the cup of life, there are no lees at the 
bottom. His organs will reach the goal 
of existence together. Painlessly as a 
candle burns down in its socket, so will 
he expire ; and a little imagination would 
convert him into another Enoch, trans- 
lated from earth to a better world without 
the sting of death. 

But look at an opposite extreme, where 
an opposite history is recorded. What 
wreck so shocking to behold as the wreck 
of a dissolute man ; the vigor of life ex- 
hausted, and yet the first steps in an 
honorable career not taken; in himself a 
lazar-house of diseases; dead, but by a 
heathenish custom of society, unburied ! 
Rogues have had the initial letter of their 
title burnt into the palms of their hands; 
even for murder, Cain was only branded 
on the forehead ; but over the whole per- 
son of the debauchee or the inebriate, the 
signatures of infamy are written. How 
nature brands him with stigma and op- 
probrium! How she hangs labels all 
over him, to testify her disgust at his ex- 
istence, and to admonish others to beware 
of his example! How she loosens all his 
joints, sends tremors along his muscles, 
and bends forward his frame, as if to 
bring him upon all fours with kindred 
brutes, or to degrade him to the reptile’s 
crawling! How she disfigures his coun- 
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tenance, as if intent upon obliterating all 
traces of her own image, so that she may 
swear she never made him! How she 
pours rheum over his eyes, sends foul 
spirits to inhabit his breath, and shrieks, 
as with a trumpet, from every pore of his 
body, ‘‘ Behold a beast!’’ Such a man 
may be seen in the streets of our cities 
every day; if rich enough, he may be 
found in the saloons, and at the tables of 
the ‘‘upper ten ;’’ but surely, to every 
man of purity and honor, to every man 
whose wisdom as well as whose heart is 
unblemished, the wretch who comes 
cropped and bleeding from the pillory, 
and redolent with its appropriate per- 
fumes, would be a guest or a companion 
far less offensive and disgusting. 

Now let the young man, rejoicing in 
his manly proportions, and in his comeli- 
ness, look on /Azs picture, and on //Azs, and 
then say, after the likeness of which model 
he intends his own erect stature and sub- 
liime countenance shall be configured.— 
Florace Mann. April 5. 


WORK. 


There is a perennial nobleness, and even 
sacredness, in work. Were he never so 
benighted, forgetful of his high calling, 
there is always hope in a man that actually 
and earnestly works ; in idleness alone is 
there perpetual despair. Work, never so 
mammonish, mean, is in communication 
with Nature: the real desire to get work 
done will itself lead one more and more to 
truth, to Nature’s appointments and regu- 
lations, which are truth. 

Blessed is he who has found his work; 
let him ask no other blessedness. He has 
a work, a life-purpose: he has found it, 
and will follow it. How, as a free-flow- 
ing channel, dug and torn by noble force 
through the sour mud-swamp of one’s ex- 
istence, like an ever-deepening river there, 
it runs and flows !—draining off the sour, 
festering water gradually from the root 
of the remotest grass blade ; making, in- 
stead of pestilential swamp, a green, fruit- 
ful meadow with its clear-flowing stream. 
How blessed for the meadow itself, let 
the stream and its value be great or small! 

Labor is life; from the inmost heart of 
the worker rises his God-given force, the 
sacred celestial life-essence, breathed into 
him by Almighty God ; from his inmost 
heart awakens him to all nobleness, to all 
knowledge, ‘‘self-knowledge,’’ and much 
else, so soon as work fitly begins. Knowl- 
edge ! the knowledge that will hold good 
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in working, cleave thou to that; for Na- 
ture herself accredits that, says Yea to 
that. Properly, thou hast no other 
knowledge but what thou hast got by 
working: the rest is yet all a hypothesis 
of knowledge; a thing to be argued of in 
schools, a thing floating in the clouds in 
endless logic vortices till we try it and fix 
it. ‘‘ Doubt, of whatever kind, can be 
ended by action alone.’’ 

Oider than all preached gospels was 
this unpreached, inarticulate, but ineradi- 
cable, for-ever enduring gospel: work, 
and therein have well being. Man, son 
of earth and heaven, lies there not, inthe 
innermost heart of thee, a spirit of active 
method, a force for work :—and burns 
like a painfully smoldering fire, giving 
thee no rest till thou unfold it, till thou 
write it down in beneficent facts around 
thee! What is immethodic, waste, thou 
shalt make methodic, regulated, arable, 
obedient and productive to thee. Where- 
soever thou findest disorder, there is thy 
eternal enemy: attack him swiftly, sub- 
due him ; make order of him, the subject 
not of chaos, but of intelligence, divinity, 
and thee! ‘The thistle that grows in thy 
path, dig it out that a blade of useful 
grass, a drop of nourishing milk may grow 
there instead. The waste cotton-shrub, 
gather its waste white down, spin it, 
weave it ; that in place of idle litter, there 
may be folded webs, and the naked skin 
of man be covered. 

But, above all, where thou findest ig- 
norance, stupidity, brute-mindedness— 
attack it, I sa smite it wisely, un- 
weariedly, and rest not while thou livest 
and it lives; but smite, smite in the name 
of God! The highest God, as I under- 
stand it, does audibly so command thee: 
still audibly, if thou have ears to hear. 
He, even He, with His unspoken voice, 
is fuller than any Sinai thunders, or 
syllabled speech of whirlwinds ; for the 
SILENCE of deep eternities, of worlds from 
beyond the morning stars, does it not 
speak to thee? The unborn ages; the 
old graves, wlth their long-mouldering 
dust, the very tears that wetted it, now 
all dry—do not these speak to thee what 
ear hath not heard? The deep death- 
kingdoms, the stars in their never-resting 
courses, all space and all time, proclaim 
it to thee in continual silent admonition. 
Thou, too, if ever man should, shalt work 
while it is called to-day; for the night 
cometh, wherein no man can work. 

All true work is sacred; in all true 
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work, were it but true hand-labor, there 
is something of divineness. Labor, wide 
as the earth, has its summit in heaven. 
Sweat of the brow; and up from that to 
sweat of the brain, sweat of the heart; 
which includes all Kepler calculations, 
Newton meditations, all sciences, all 
spoken epics, all acted heroism, martyr- 
doms—up to that ‘‘agony of bloody 
sweat,’’ which all men have called divine! 
O brother, if this is not ‘‘ worship,”’ then 
I say, the more pity for worship ; for this 
is the noblest thing yet discovered under 
God's sky. 

Who art thou that complainest of thy 
life of toil? Complain not. Look up, 
my wearied brother; see thy fellow-work- 
men there, in God’s eternity ; surviving 
there, they alone surviving : sacred band 
of the immortals, celestial body- guard of 
the empire of mind. Even in the weak 
human memory they survive so long, as 
saints, as heroes as gods; they alone sur- 
viving: peopling, they alone, the im- 
measured solitudes of Time! To thee 
Heaven, though severe, is not unkind; 
Heaven is kind—as a noble mother; as 
that Spartan mother, saying while she 
gave her son his shield, ‘‘ W1TH IT, MY 
SON, OR UPON IT!’’ ‘Thou, too, shalt re- 
turn home in honor, to thy far-distant 
home in honor; doubt it not if in the 
battle thou keep thy shield. Thou, in the 
eternities and deepest death-kingdoms, 
art not an alien ; thou everywhere art a 
denizen! Complain not; the very Spar- 
tans did not complain.— 7homas Carlyle. 


WAGES. 

Glory of warrior, glory of orator, glory of song, 
Paid with a voice flying by to be lost on an end- 
less sea 

of Virtue, to fight, to struggle, to right 
the wrong— 

Nay, but she aimed not at glory, no lover of 

glory she: 


Give her the glory of going on, and still to be. 


Glory 


The wages of sin is death: if the wages of Vir- 
tue be dust, 

Would she have heart to endure for the life of 
the worm and the fly? 

She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats 
of the just, 

To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a sum- 
mer sky: 

Give her the wages of going on, and not to die. 

April 12. Alfred Tennyson. 
—_q— _ - 


It is the effort that deserves praise, not 
the success; nor is it a question for any stu- 
dent whether or not he is cleverer than 
others, but whether he has done the best he 
could with the gifts he has.— Ruskin. 
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More ite drown in the glass than in the sea. 


The bird is the balance in nature, keeplng under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 


Ye may be ayesticken’ in a tree, Jock ; it will be growin’ 
when ye’re sleepin’.—Scotch Farmer. 


The best of men that ever wore earth about him wasa 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 


Iexpect to pass through this world but once. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to a fellow-creature, let me doit now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall mot pass this way again. 
—Edward peel ancl Koirala also upon his tomb. 


N. C. SCHAEFFER. - -2- « « Jd, P, MeCASKEY, 


HE Board of Education of the city of 

Erie passed a resolution in favor of 
the enactment of a law requiring School 
Boards to provide by local taxation as 
much revenue as the District draws 
from the State appropriation. The senti- 
ment is growing in favor of requiring 
school districts to use their appropriation 
for the betterment of the schools instead 
of extravagant purchases of school ap- 
paratus. As soon as the people under- 
stand the effect of such purchases upon 
their taxes, there will be an irrepressible 
cry for reform 





WE wish to express our sense of the 
obligation of Zhe School Journal and its 
readers to Supt. Foose and Secretary 
Keith, to whose kindness we are indebted 
for the full report of the Superintendents’ 
Convention at Pittsburg. These two 
friends stepped into the breach caused by 
the absence of our regular reporter on ac- 
count of sickness in his family. Their 
work is the best evidence of the value of 
their help in this direction. 


On April 14 the Collegiate Institute 
founded at York by Samuel Small cele- 
brated its quarter-centennial. After the 
first buildings were destroyed by fire, his 
nephews erected the present buildings 
which are a model of their kind. The 
institution has an endowment of $120,000, 
and scholarships whose value aggregates 

20,000 additional. This enables the 
Irustees to employ teachers who could 
acceptably fill chairs in the College, and 
whose strength is not exhausted by reci- 
tation hearing. The founder of an insti- 











tution who has made it possible to secure 
and hold the services of a rare teacher 
like Dr. E. T. Jeffers, deserves a triple 
benediction at the hands of every friend 
of youth so fortunate as to be under his 
care and direction. 

THE city of Chester is preparing to 
erect a high school with accommodations 
for five hundred students. York is re- 
joicing over its new high school, which 
will cost one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. It is to have special rooms for 
the accommodation of the bicycles which 
high school pupils living at a distance 
use in coming to and returning from 
school. This idea has been carried out 
all over New England, and it is destined 
to aid in solving the question of distance 
in our own State. The bicycle has come 
into such common use, and issoconvenient 
for rapid transit, that the ‘‘special room’ 
is quite in order. 


THE name of Mr. J. E. Smith should 
have been given in the list of members in 
attendance at the late Convention of 
School Directors. He was present from 
Northampton county as a representative 
of the Directors’ County Association. 

AN interesting printed sheet containing 
the programme of exercises for the schools, 
in commemoration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of Wayne county, is received 
from Co. Supt Hower, by whom it was 
prepared. In connection with the edu- 
cational chapter we would add that the 
good man behind the scenes during Gov- 
ernor Bigler’s administration, who shaped 
the important school law of 1854, was 
Hon. H. L. Diffenbach. The strong man 
behind the scenes when Hon. Andrew G. 
Curtin was Secretary of the Common- 
wealth, was Hon. Henry C. Hickok, to 
whom the state owes more than to Mr. 
Curtin himself for the improvement of her 
school system. And greatest of all men 
in the history of education in Pennsyl- 
vania, for varied, long-continued and en- 
during service to the state, stands Thomas 
H. Burrowes. 


THE report on the Kindergarten as re- 
lated to the schools of cities, presented to 
the Convention of Superintendents and 
printed in full 


as requested on p. 482 of 
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this number of 7he Journal, is well worthy 
careful study. 
in a thoroughly practical way, each mem- 
ber of the committee of seven being as- 
signed his particular branch, and all giv- 
ing us the benefit of intelligent and con- 
scientious work. No teacher or other 
friend of children can afford to overlook 
this paper. The promoters of the move- 
ment for free kindergartens are indebted 
to these seven gentlemen, Supts. Foose, 
Twitmyer, Buehrle, Coughlin, Morrow, 
Missimer and Berkey—all familiar names, 
which guarantee good work. 





IN a letter from Miss Elizabeth A. 
Allen, of Hoboken, New Jersey, the 
secretary of the State committee on teach- 
ers’ pensions and a member of the board 
of trustees of the teachers’ retirement 
fund, she says: ‘‘I am sure you will be 
pleased to learn that our New Jersey 
State law provides for a system of pen- 
sions to veteran incapacitated teachers, 
that under it a proper organization has 
been effected, and that annuities have 
been declared. This, I believe, is the 
only law in the country which applies 
equally to all the teachers of a state.’’ 
This is practical work in a good direction 
and we are glad to hear of it. 





A BRASS mural tablet to the memory of 
Miss Matilda Booz, late Superintendent 
of Schools, who died suddenly April 2, 
1897, was recently placed in the hall of 
the High School building at Bristol, 
Bucks county, Pa. This tablet was erected 
by the teachers and members of the High 
School alumni and the senior class of the 
school. The tablet was formally pre- 
sented to President Wildman of the School 
Board. ‘‘ Their works do follow them.’’ 





THE figure of a youth with a cigarette 
has become so familiar upon our streets, 
that the sight fails to arouse any interest 
in the passer-by. And yet there is noth- 
ing which so alarms those fully ac- 
quainted with the evil effects of the habit 
as its increasing prevalence. It is time 
the nation is aroused to the dangers that 
threaten its youth. The public should 
be educated and a sentiment against the 
habit created, that the existing laws may 
be enforced. ‘‘The Cigarette and the 
Youth,’’ by E. A. King, president of the 
Anti-Cigarette League, presents the facts 
of the case in such a manner as to arouse 
the most indifferent. It should be scat- 


The subject was handled | 
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| tered broadcast, that no one may be able 
to claim ignorance as his excuse for fail- 
ing to condemn the habit. Those inter- 
| ested in the welfare of youth would do 
| well to distribute this leaflet widely. 
| The price is such that very many can 
| afford to do this. Address the Wood- 
| Allen Publishing Co., Ann Arbor, Mich- 
| igan, for further information. 





THE observance of our twenty-seventh 
Arbor Day, in different parts of the 
state, was more general this year than 
heretofore, if we may judge from reports 
that come to us. The graduating class 
in the Lancaster High School planted a 
half square on one of the principal streets 
withtrees. Some two hundred additional 
trees were planted by teachers and pupils. 
A good afternoon programme of readings, 
with vocal and instrumental music, em- 
phasized the day, which was greatly en- 
joyed by everybody. Long live Arbor Day! 


——— 


LINCOLN AT GETTYSBURG. 





HE Committee on Library, of the 

House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington, have reported a bill appropriating 
$50,000 for a statue of Abraham Lincoln 
at Gettysburg, to be constructed under 
the direction of the Secretary of War. 
The Secretary is authorized to contract 
for both the statue and pedestal after the 
designs for the same and a suitable site 
shall have been selected by a commission, 
consisting of the Secretary of War, the 
Commander of the Army, the Governor 
of Pennsylvania and the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
The recommendation accompanying the 
bill from the committee is an unusually 
strong one. It reads as follows: 

It is the unanimous sentiment of the 
committee that Gettysburg is one of the 
most appropriate of all places for a statue 
of Abraham Lincoln. The name of the 
great President must ever be associated 
with that battlefield. Like the wonderful 
achievements of the Union army, his elo- 
quent address at the dedication of the 
soldiers’ monument there will live in his- 
tory as long as the battie is remembered 
or the Republic lasts. 

In that peerless address, on that hal- 
lowed ground, he exhibited to the world 
the depth of his ‘‘increased devotion to 
the cause,’’ and showed how unreservedly 
he was personally ‘‘ dedicated to the un- 
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finished work,’’ which was destined not 
to be finished until his own life’s blood 
was poured out upon the altar of his 
country. His burning, patriotic words 
thrilled the whole country ; and, aroused 
and cheered by his example, the people 
took on new courage and ‘‘highly re- 
solved (with him) that these dead shall 
not have died in vain; that this nation 
under God shall have a new birth of free- 
dom, and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.”’ 

What could be more appropriate than 
the proposed statue to the man who gave 
utterance to these noble sentiments and 
bravely led the way, bearing the heat and 
burden of the day, and dying at last like 
the common soldier to make this Union 
perpetual? The heroes buried on that 
famous field will be honored anew by the 
presence of this statue of their commander- 
in-chief, the man whom they loved and 
honored, and whose name is still fondly 
cherished and venerated by their children. 
A statue of Abraham Lincoln erected on 
that field will also serve as a new 
‘‘marker’’ for liberty—‘‘In giving free- 
dom to the slave we assure freedom to the 
free.’’ It will announce to all future 
generations that it was there, on the field 
of Gettysburg, that the thunders of war 
and the eloquence of patriotism brought 
forth on this continent a new nation and 
a new birth of freedom, which, under the 
blessing of God, shall last forever. 

Your committee, therefore, most cordi- 
ally unite in recommending the passage 
of this bill, because we consider that ‘‘it 
is altogether fitting and proper that we 
should do this,’’ and we also feel assured 
that the whole country will sanction it. 


——_. 


CUBA. 


“THE explosion of the mine in the har- 

bor of Havana which wrecked the 
Maine and sent to instant death nearly 
three hundred men, has been heard with 
horror around the world. If anything 
more were needed to fill up the measure 
of Spanish iniquity in Cuba, this awful 
crime against humanity had made her 
cup run over. The fitting monument to 
the victims of the Maine disaster must be 
the Republic of Cuba. But, along with 
this, there should stand for all time, as a 
landmark for the ages, in the noblest spot 
in or about Havana, as grand a monu- 
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ment to these untimely dead as can be 

erected by the skill of man, backed by the 
| wealth, the power, and the patriotic spirit 
of the American people. 

The story of Cuba has been from first 
to last a record of cruelty and wrong. 
According to Las Casas the Spaniards 
settled in Cuba in the year 1511. They 
found there a happy people dwelling in 
contentment upon rich and flourishing 
plantations. A potent cacique [chief] 
called his subjects and domestics together, 
and told them that the oppressors were 
coming. He told them also that the 
Spaniards worshiped a god called gold, 
and commanded his followers, if they de- 
sired immunity from persecution and 
slavery, to gather together all their gold 
and cast it into the river. This enraged 
the Spaniards to such a degree that when 
the cacique fell into their hands they 
burned him alive. It was not long until 
all of the natives were reduced to a con- 
dition of abject slavery. The following 
paragraph, copied from Las Casas’ ‘‘ Re- 
lation of the First Voyage,’’ gives a faint 
idea of the almost incredible sufferings en- 
dured by the miserable islanders: 

‘* A certain Spaniard who had the title 
of sovereign, and had 300 Indians in his 
service, destroyed 160 of them in less than 
three months by the excessive labor he 
exacted of them. * * * I saw with 
my own eyes above 6,000 children die in 
the space of three or four months, their 
parents being forced to abandon them be- 
cause condemned to the mines. After 
this the Spaniards took up a resolution 
to pursue those Indians that had retired 
into the mountains, and massacred multi- 
tudes of them ; so that this island was de- 
populated and laid waste in a very little 
time. It isa most lamentable spectacle 
to see so fine a country thus miserably 
ruined and unpeopled.’’ 

After nearly four hundred years of mis- 
rule, always heartless and selfish and often 
inhuman, Spain will be driven from the 
island, to lose her last remaining posses- 
sion on the Western Hemisphere, if we 
except the little island of Porto Rico, which 
may also be lost to her before the war is 
ended. 

Cuba has of late been governed by a 
Captain-general, and is represented in the 
Spanish Cortes (or Congress) by thirty 
deputies and sixteen senators. The area 
of the island is 41,655 square miles, some- 
what less than that of Pennsylvania. Its 








population in 1894 was 1,631,696. The 
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population of Havana, the capital, 1887, 
was 198,271. The greatest part of the 
people are Cuban creoles, descendants in 
part of the original Spanish conquerors, 
who number nearly 1,000,000 souls. A 
very small number represents the govern- 
ing class, many of whom are non-resident 
Spaniards, while of negroes and mulattoes 
there are 575,000. In addition there are 
said to be about 50,000 Chinese laborers 
on the island. 


—$—$—— —$_ 2 _—_____. 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ALLEGHENY—Supt. Hamilton: A local 
institute of more than usual importance was 
held at Glendale. The schools were in ses- 
sion during the forenoon, and scores of 
patrons and visitors from abroad were pres- 
ent to inspect the work. The character of 
the work and of the exhibit reflects great 
credit upon the principal, Mr. Pollock, and 
his assistants. The institute proper was 
held in the afternoon. Addresses were made 
by Supt. Beer of Clarion county, Mr. J. C. 
Armstrong of Pittsburgh Academy, Mr. 
McDonald of E. Brady, the County Super- 
intendent and others. At noon the patrons 
of the district served lunch to all present. 

BEAVER — Supt. Moore: The country 
schools having only six months, are all 
closed ; with few exceptions they did very 
good work. Sickness interfered with many 
of the schools this year. In some districts 
every man, woman and child, that had not 
previously had the measles, were afflicted 
with them this year, which necessitated the 
closing of some of the schools two or three 
weeks. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Potts : The schools are 
closing. So far as reports are in, they show 
an average of attendance above that of last 
year. The last month's attendance and 
work were very injuriously affected by an 
epidemic of mumps. The State Reports and 
the new School Laws have been received and 
are being distributed as rapidly as opportun- 
ity offers. The report of Dr. Schaeffer merits 
the careful and thoughtful reading of everv 
one, whether interested or not in the work 
of education, and should have as wide a cir- 
culation as possible. Are we paying enough 
or too much for the education of the children 
of Bedford county? Last year we spent 
$99,662 on our schools, of which the county 
paid $67,130. So that we are paying less 
than one dollar per month per child for its 
education. We own a county farm that 
cost $9,000, the house upon it $46,800. For 
the keeping of 88 paupers in that building 
the county pays $11,500. Assuming that 
the farm will pay all outside aid given to 
the poor, each pauper in the building costs 
us $130. The average pay of a teacher for 
the year in the county was $196. Some get 
but $126 for the year’s work. That is, there 
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were teachers teaching children in Bedford 
county in the year of grace, 1897, for four 
dollars less per year than it cost the county 
to keep one pauper. It would seem, then, 
that as a matter of dollars and cents only, 
it pays four dollars a year better to be a 
pauper than to be a teacher in some of the 
schools. It does not take much preparation 
to be a pauper, and it does take some work 
to become even a poor teacher. I am not 
saying that we spend too much on the county 
house, nor that we pay too little to our 
teachers—I am simply stating facts, facts 
that can be gathered by any one who will 
take the time to doit, and it is for the reader 
to draw his own conclusions. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: Most of the schools 
in the rural districts have closed with grati- 
fying results. The average percentage of 
attendance exceeds that of any former year 
during my incumbency. 

BuTLER—Supt. Cheeseman: Many of the 
schools were closed early in March. Very 
few will be in session after the 1st of April. 
As a rule excellent work has been done dur- 
ing the year. A local institute was held at 
Mars, March roth, with an attendance of 
between 30 and go teachers. An excellent 
programme was rendered. Not one whose 
name was on the programme failed to re- 
spond. The pupils, both large and small, 
of the Mars school did themselves great 
credit. Hon. Henry Houck was present in 
the afternoon, and lectured to an apprecia- 
tive audience in the evening. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Gibson: Successful local 
institutes were held in Stonycreek town- 
ship, Susquehanna, Lower Yoder, Adams, 
and Richland, Reade and White, and Elder. 
An encouraging feature of these meetings is 
the general attendance of teachers, directors, 
weg een and advanced school children. It 

as been remarked frequently by persons 
fully able to judge, that our teachers are in- 
vestigating educational questions with a far 
clearer comprehension now than formerly. 
The local institute has had a most favorable 
effect in this respect. The attendance is re- 
ported as good. Our teachers are nearly all 
reading some book with direct bearing upon 
their professional needs. A growing inter- 
est is manifested in the establishment of 
school libraries ; several schools have started 
libraries, and others have made important 
additions to libraries that were already 
established. Very successful local insti- 
tutes were held in Susquehanna, Elder, 
Reade and White, Summer Hill, Cambria, 
South Fork, E. Conemaugh, Dale, Coopers- 
dale, Jackson, Adams and Richland. The 
attention given to the discussion of educa- 
tional questions by our teachers shows that 
they are anxious to grow in their profession. 
In many districts directors require their 
teachers to conduct local institutes regu- 
larly, and by their presence and assistance 
help very much to arouse an interest in such 
gatherings. Washington’s Birthday was 
observed in most of our schools. 
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CarRBON—Supt. Beisel: The six-month 
schools are closed. We are glad that this 
county has only six districts that have a six 
monthsterm. And in some of these, I hear, 
the question of a seven months’ term for 
next year is being agitated. The teachers 
have done good and faithful work. 

ELK—Supt. Sweeney: The last local in- 
stitute for the district of Benzinger town- 
ship and St. Mary’s borough was held in 
the Benzinger central high school. Besides 
the regular talent of the districts and the 
County Superintendent, Prof. H. F. Stauffer, 
of Emporium; Supt. F.C. Cassidy, of Horton 
township, and Prof. W. M. Pierce, were 

resent and took an active part in the work. 

he meeting was one of instruction and en- 
thusiasm, and proved a fitting climax to 
the meetings of the year. During the year 
local institutes were held in nearly all the 
districts of the county, and as a result a 
good lively interest was kept up all the 
while. There is a firm resolution on the 
part of the teachers to so spend the vacation 
as to increase their proficiency for the re- 
sumption of work in September. 

Er1E—Supt. Morrison: The American 
flag was raised over twenty school-houses 
during the month, making a total of over 
seventy-five for the year. Eighteen local 
institutes and one public educational meet- 
ing were held. The ‘‘ Weiss Library,’’ a 
free reading-room and public library, in 
West Millcreek township, is now open to 
the public. 

FAYETTE—Supt. Porter: A new school- 
room has been opened at Gibson, Connells- 
ville township. The interest in local insti- 
tutes is running high. There is an average 
of two educational meetings on each Satur- 
day. Our teachers are awake all along the 
line. It is very gratifying to note the in- 
spiration the county institute gives the 
teachers. I desire to say that the talks 
given by Dr. Schaeffer at our last institute 
to teachers and ‘directors, especially the 
latter, will prove to be of practical value to 
the schools of Fayette county. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Zumbro: The country 
schools have about all closed. March 19th 
was examination day: seventy-five pupils 
were examined and sixty-three diplomas 
awarded. The local institute work of the 
year has been very successful. The new 
school building at Alto Dale was formally 
opened on March 26th. Addresses were 
made by Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Judge Stewart 
and the County Superintendent. March 
25th the fine two-story brick building, re- 
cently erected at Monterey, was dedicated, 
and a flag, presented by Rouzerville Council, 
Jr. O. U. A. M., was raised. 

FuLton—Scpt. Chestnut: The general 
results are encouraging. In many schools 
the attendance was much better than ever 
before. The attendance law should be cred- 
ited with a good deal of this; public senti- 
ment also had much to do with it. Examu- 
nations were held in ten townships on March 
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26th for those who have completed the work 
outlined in the course of study, and were 
recommended by their teachers. Directors 
have, as arule, paid good attention to school 
affairs. 

INDIANA—Supt. Hammers: Prof. J. H. 
Stewart, assistant principal of the Second 
Ward Indiana schools, died March 27th. 
Mr. Stewart was fifty years of age, and for 
about twenty-five years was engaged in 
teaching. In his death the schools of the 
county have lost a progressive teacher, the 
town an honored citizen, and the church a 
zealous worker. On March 26th examina- 
tions were held in various parts of the county 
for pupils of the common schools who have 
completed the course of study. Over one 
hundred presented themselves for examina- 
tion. About fifty per cent. of these met all 
the requirements, and will be granted di- 
plomas. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: Two very 
successful local institutes were held this 
month—one at Montdale, and one at Mos- 
cow. Both were well attended. Weare in- 
debted to Dr. T. J. McCannon, Principal of 
Wilkes-Barre High School, andSupt. Geo. 
Howell, of Scranton, for valuable assistance. 
The latter delivered an evening lecture at 
Montdale on ‘‘Words and Books.’’ Dr. 
McCannon gave popular science lectures at 
both institutes, illustrating his lectures 
with many simple experiments in chem- 
istry. Local speakers who deserve credit 
for their efforts to make these institutes 
successful were Principals Cummings of 
Olyphant, Lloyd of Dickson, and Osborne 
of Moosic. Mr. F. V. Worth, of the Benton 
schools, has proved himself a very capable 
organizer of local institutes. Another faith- 
ful worker is Mr. F. H. Green, principal of 
South Abington schools. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: The two Ann- 
villes held a successful institute on March 
12th and 13th. Prof. Goho delivered an in- 
teresting and instructive address on Friday 
evening. The teachers did the work as- 
signed them, and did it well. Our institutes 
were never more successful than during this 
vear. I spent the greater part of the month 
in examining grades for promotion and ap- 
plicants for the common school diploma. 
In this latter class there were eighty-four. 
On March 31st, the commencement exercises 
of the Myerstown high school were held. 
The pupils acquitted themselves creditably. 

LYCOMING—Supt. Becht: The event of 
importance during the month was the mid- 
winter meeting of the Teachers’ Association, 
which was held at Muncy, February 26th. 
The attendance was very large—more than 
half the teachers being enrolled, and the 
sessions throughout were interesting and 
instructive. Prof. C. P. Bartian delivered 





an address of welcome, which was responded 
to by Messrs. Lunger, Starr, Williamson 
and Wilson. 
cussion were the following : 
Institute : 


Among the questions for dis- 
‘‘The County 
1. The relation of the teacher to 
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the Institute; 2. What kind of instruction 
is most profitable? 3. What improvements 
may be made in the general plan of insti- 
tutes?’’ ‘‘ The use of the newspaper in the 
work of teaching,’’ and ‘‘A course of agri- 
culture in the rural school.’’ At the even- 
ing session Dr. J. T. Rothrock, Commis- 
sioner of Forestry, delivered a splendid 
lecture on ‘‘ The West Indies,’’ to a large 
and intensely interested audience. Through 
the generosity of Dr. England, a large bell 
was presented to the White Pine school in 
Cogan House township, and on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 18th, it was dedicated with appropriate 
exercises. Flags have been raised in a large 
number of the districts during the year, un- 
til now nearly every school in the county 
boasts its flag. 

MIFFLIN — Supt. Cooper: Most of the 
schools have done excellent work ; in a few 
there is room for improvement, especially in 
the line of discipline—and this includes 
some teachers who have taught long enough 
to be good disciplinarians. Principal D. E. 
Murray, of Reedsville, has recovered from a 
severe sickness and resumed his school work, 
much to the gratification of everybody con- 
cerned. The township high school under 
his charge has classes in the higher mathe- 
matics, Virgil, and the Anabasis. Success- 
ful local institutes were held at Allensville, 
Reedsville, Newton Hamilton and McVey- 
town. The Superintendent held two edu- 
cational meetings while visiting schools— 
one at Beaver Dam, and one at Pine Glen. 
Two more weeks of busy work will complete 
my second visits to the different schools of 
the county. Derry has added two new 
schools to its number, by opening an addi- 
tional room in the Red Rock school, and 
erecting a new house which has been named 
Kline school. Derry is now well supplied 
with schools. The new building at Newton 
Hamilton is completed and in use. Itisa 
brick structure, containing two pleasant 
rooms, well lighted and otherwise well 
adapted to school purposes. It was badly 
needed, and Prof. Garret and Miss Black 
are delighted with their new quarters. I 
take occasion to repeat the opinion that 
every school should 2 supplied with small 
dictionaries, as much better adapted for 
general use than a large one. Some of our 
teachers would achieve better results if they 
would learn the art of constant class drill in 
the various subjects taught. The brick 
school-house at Granville had one end blown 
in by the recent storm. Prof. Owens has 
taken up quarters in the old school-house. 
Quite a number of our ambitious teachers 
expect to attend school somewhere during 
the summer. There will be no graduating 
exercises in the Lewistown high school this 
year, owing to the adoption of a four-year 
course. The course of study adopted for the 


Milroy high school was approved and will 
go into effect next year. 

MonrROE—Supt. Serfass: Among the in- 
iteresting local institutes held during the 
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month, the one held at East Stroudsburg 
commands first place. None but lady 
teachers appeared on the programme, and 
the papers they read on the various subjects 
assigned were most excellent. The male 
teachers re in the general discus- 
sions, and Prof. Paul, member of the E. 
Stroudsburg Board, and B. F. Morey, an- 
other member and editor of the J/onroe 
Democrat, also took an active part in the dis- 
cussions. The school and patrons of the 
Tobyhanna township in the vicinity of 
Blakeslee obierved Washington’s Birthday 
in true patriotic style. The school had ar- 
ranged a highly appropriate programme, 
which was rendered in the cozy little church 
near by the school house. Parents and 
friends had filled the church, and the inter- 
est and attention manifested showed that the 
audience was heartily in sympathy with the 
occasion. Addresses were delivered by the 
County Superintendent and Rev. Mr. Wil- 
liams. After the exercises were over, the 
school and audience marched to the school- 
house to participate in the ceremony of a 
flag-raising. Whilst ‘‘Old Glory’’ was be- 
ing raised, appropriate hymns were sung, 
after which disse cheers were proposed for 
our national flag, to which al responded 
most heartily. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Shipman: A 
new school district has been created by the 
division of Cameron township. The new 
townships are known as East Cameron and 
West Cameron. March 26th was central 
examination day throughout the county in 
the rural districts. Classes averaged twelve 
applicants. There were five teachers and a 
secretary on each committee. This is the 
fourth year that these examinations have 
been conducted. They are beneficial to 
teachers and pupils. Committees deserve 
credit for the manner in which they con- 
ducted the work. Very few teachers ap- 
pointed for the purpose shirked the duty. 
More than three-fourths of the country 
schools have closed. The annual reports 
thus far received show better percentages, 
more visits by directors and patrons, and 
more educational meetings attended by 
teachers than the reports of last year show. 

PERRY—Supt. Bryner: During the months 
of January and February local institutes 
were held at Duncannon, Ickesburg, Landis- 
burg, Newport, Millerstown and Liverpool. 
They were well attended by teachers and cit- 
izens. More than the usual number of direc- 
tors attended and took an active part in the 
discussions. Our delegates to the State Di- 
rectors’ Association, James M. Barnett, Prof. 
Jno. S. Arnold, Prof. Silas Wright, Samuel 
Ebert, and Jno. C. Snyder—-were all present 
except the last named. Prof. Wright was sub- 
siituted for Dr. Hall, who, on account of his 
sick people, could not attend. 

SOMERSET — Supt. Pritts: During the 
month I made 74 visits to the schools, a ma- 
jority of them being in the rural districts. 
The attendance is larger than ever, and we 
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parents to comply with the provisions of the 
compulsory law. Weare pleased to notice 
quite a number of substantial improvements 
in our houses since last year. Summit 
township placed slate boards in all of the 
houses not previously supplied. In other 
districts the houses have been repaired and 
made more comfortable and supplied with 
modern furniture. The directors of Milford 
township have placed globes in each of their 
schools. Whilst there is still much room 
for improvement, yet we feel that our schools 
are doing better work than ever before. We 
feel sure that substantial progress has been 
made. From reports already received it is 
evident that the average attendance is con- 
siderably higher than that of last year. The 
examinations for graduations were held 
March 19. This work was done by a com- 
mittee of three in each district. The ques- 
tions were prepared by the Superintendent. 
One hundred and sixteen applicants were 
examined ; of this number seventy-six were 
passed and received the diploma. The ap- 
plicants were required to make a general 
average of 80 per cent. and not less than 60 
per cent. inanyone branch. Theapplicants 
were decidedly stronger than last year, an 
indication that our scheols are increasing in 
efficiency. Quite a number of improvements 
were made by the directors during the year, 
especially in the matter of school furniture, 
slate blackboards, etc. 

TroGA— Supt. Raesly: The mid-winter 
meeting of the County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held at Wellsboro, on February 
25th and 26th. Dr. G. M. Philips, of West 
Chester, was present at the evening session, 
and delivered an interesting and instructive 
lecture on ‘‘The Story of the Heavens.”’ 
At the day sessions, ‘‘School Apparatus ’’ 
was considered by Prin. Raymond Steele, 
of Morris; ‘‘ Word Study,”’ by Prin. W. L. 
Bonham, of Osceola; ‘‘ Training the Mem- 
ory,’’ by Miss Minnie Mack, of Wellsboro; 
‘‘Primary Reading,’’ by Miss Eliza Boyce, 
of Mansfield, and ‘‘ The Child of To-day,”’’ 
by Prof. M. F. Cass, of Elkland. Local 
institutes were held during February at 
Lawrenceville, Liberty, Keeneyville and 
Mainesburg. Many schools throughout the 
county observed Washington's Birthday 
with appropriate exercises. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: Many of our 
schools are about to close what has been a 
very successful term. Several educational 
meetings have been held. March 26th, a 
class of fifteen was examined for public 
school diplomas. Other similar examina- 
tions are to be held. 

VENANGO—Supt. Bigler: Clinton district 
placed a fine Teflurian in each of its eight 
schools. Sugar Creek placed the Interna- 
tional Cyclopedia in its high school at Rocky 
Grove. Cranberry district has added an- 
other room at Pin Oak, thus relieving the 
crowded condition of the school and afford- 
ing better opportunity for grading. 


believe there is a disposition on the part of | 
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WASHINGTON—Supt. Hall: A good indi- 
cation of interest all along the line of school 
work was the observance of Parents’ Day. 
Not less than 300 patrons were in the differ- 
ent schools of the county on thatday. Many 
of our schools close in March. It is grati- 
fying to know that many of the teachers are 
invited to return next year. Good work de- 
pends largely upon the retention of our best 
teachers. A cultured education for our 
children should be the first and highest gift 
ofacommunity. Hence the need to secure 
and retain only first-class teachers. We 
hope by another year the shortest term in 
the county will be seven months. Many of 
the teachers will attend school this spring 
with a view to increasing their proficiency. 

WAYNE—Supt. Hower: An excellent dis- 
trict institute was held at Honesdale. About 
50 teachers were in attendance. On March 
21, the one hundredth anniversary of the 
foundation of Wayne county was celebrated 
in the schools of the county. A _ special 
programme and circular were sent to the 
teachers, asking them to conduct special 
exercises. The following is the programme: 
1. Reading, Psalm xxiii; 2. Singing, 
‘* America ;’’ 3. Introductory Address; 4. 
Address, ‘‘ The men to make a State;’’ 5. 
Recitation, ‘‘ Love of Country ;’’ 6. Address, 
‘What our Education must be ;’’ 7. Sing- 
ing, ‘‘ Columbia ;’’ 8. Essays on Local His- 
tory by the pupils, (a) Early Settlers, (b) 
Hunting aed Fishing Anecdotes, (c) Past 
and Present Industries, etc.; 9. A short His- 
torical Sketch of Wayne County, by R. M. 
Stocker, Esq.; 10. The Public Schools—Then 
and now, by D. L. Hower. Much interest 
was manifested, excellent papers were pre- 
pared, and lasting lessons of patriotism in- 
spired. Some of the best papers on local 
history will be printed in the Honesdale 
papers. 

WyomInG—Supt. Jarvis : Local institutes 
were held during March at Beaumont, 
Meshoppen, Factoryville, and Noxen. Good 
programmes were carried out and much good 
was done in arousing enthusiasm. I am 
arranging to recommend a course of study 
for our county schools. Our district schools 
have nearly all closed. A prize contest in 
elocution was held at Nicholson. Miss 
Minnie Burk was awarded first prize. There 
will be a Summer Normal session of ten 
weeks at Beaumont, with Prof. David Wiant 
asmanager. It promises to be well attended. 

BEAVER FALis—Supt. Boak: On _ the 
evening of Feb. 18, a contest was held be- 
tween the Utopian and Philomathean Liter- 
ary Societies of the high school. An ad- 
mission fee was charged, and with the pro- 
ceeds realized 100 new singing books have 
been purchased, 80 new books added to the 
library, and one year’s subscription to the 
‘*Review of Reviews.’’ The Board has 
placed a beautiful new book case in the high 
school. 

BETHLEHEM—Supt. Twitmyer: Dr. Mar- 
ion D. Learned, of the Pennsylvania Uni- 
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versity, lectured to our people on ‘ The 
Germans in Pennsylvania.’’ This lecture 
was attended by our most influential peo- 
ple, and was very greatly appreciated by 
all. Dr. Learned succeeded in creating a 
desire for a better knowledge of the German 
language and its literature, and in correct- 
ing many erroneous notions concerning the 
‘*Pennsylvania Dutch.’’ At its last meet- 
ing our Board decided that the interests of 
our schools would be best served by holding 
a teachers’ institute separate from the 
County Institute. The Superintendent was 
authorized to make all the necessary ar- 
rangements for the institute, which will be 
held the week of Oct. 17-21. 
CARLISLE—Supt. Shearer : The intermedi- 
ate school, taught by Miss Laura Ziegler, 
contributed $4 to the Cuban relief fund; 
secondary, Miss Annie M. Halbach teacher, 
$10 ; and secondary, Miss Minnie Liggett 
teacher, $11. Through a penny collection 
lifted in all the schools, $31 were raised to 
aid in starting the Washington National 
University movement. March 17th the high 
school boys desired to run up a Cuban flag 
underneath the U. S. flag, but it was thought 
advisable to delay it until Congress should 
take action. The observance of Washing- 


ton’s Birthday was general in allourschools. } 


Schools being closed on the 22d, the exer- 
cises were held on the afternoon of the pre- 
viousday. Principal Eckels of the Shippens- 
burg Normal School, came down and made 
two excellent addresses on Washington—the 
first at the colored High School, and the 
second at the white High School. The 
coiored G. A. R. turned out in a body at the 
former. Capt. R. H. Pratt, Supt. of the 
Indian Training School, presented the Pom- 
fret St. School with a flag, through the 
P.O. S. of A. The exercises were held in 
Bosler Memorial Hall. Addresses were 
made by Hon. B. K. Spangler, G. E. Mills, 
Esq., C. Basehore, Esq., and others. 

DuNMORE—Supt. Bovard: A local insti- 
tute was held March soth. It was well at- 
tended and much interest was manifested. 
Principal Geo. P. Bible, of the Stroudsburg 
Normal School, was present and gave an 
interesting talk. Supt. George Howell, of 
Scranton, gave an excellent talk on ‘‘ Geo- 
graphy.’’ Local talent filled the rest of the 
time of the sessions. 

HuUNTINGDON—Supt. Cleaver: The educa- 
tional advantages have been much increased 
in our borough by the completion of the 
new high school building. The high school 
numbers 190 pupils. The building is two 
stories in height. The first floor contains 
four rooms 31x25 feet, cloak rooms, library, 
and Superintendent’s office. The rooms on 
the first floor will be used for grammar 
grade work. They are at present unoccu- 
eo The second floor will be used by the 
1igh school; the study hall is 49x71 feet; 
there are two cloak rooms and four class 
rooms. The building is heated and venti- 
lated by the Smead & Wills system. Mr. 
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W. K. Myten was the architect. Two new 
or additional primary schools were formed 
when the high school, by vacating their 
old rooms, gave us enough room for more 
schools. The pupils forming these schools 
had been attending schvol but one-half the 


time. In school work we are emphasizing 
spelling. For the remainder of the term 


every boy and girl in the primary grade or 
high school must take spelling. 

JOHNSTOWN—Supt. Berkey: Miss Jennie 
Murray, one of our regular teachers, died 
February 23, of a complication of diseases 
superinduced by an attack of la grippe. 
She had taught in the schools of the city 
since its organization, and previously in 
Conemaugh borough—altogether a contin- 
uous service of 14 years. She was a faithful, 
conscientious teacher, and her death is 
deeply deplored by her many friends, in- 
cluding the whole body of directors and 
teachers. 

NANTICOKE—Supt. Griffiths: The teach- 
ers meet twice a month. We found it im- 
possible to enforce the compulsory law with- 
out an attendance officer; hence such an 
officer was appointed by the Board. 

Oi, Crry—Supt. Babcock: We are ex- 
pecting to build a new High School this 
year. The Board has purchased a lot for 
the purpose, costing $9000 

RADNOR Twp.—Supt. Wilson: At our 
regular monthly meeting of teachers the 
subject of discussion was ‘‘ English.’’ 
Papers were read and discussed on language, 
grammar, composition, reading, and elocu- 
tion. The board of directors appropriated 
fifty dollars for apparatus for gymnasium. 

SHARON—Supt. McLaughry: Our teachers 
are meeting every Monday evening for pro- 
fessional improvement. They are studying 
‘* Psychology in Education,’’ and papers on 
different topics are read at each meeting. 

SHENANDOAH—Supt. Cooper: On Febru- 
ary 17, the schools held a charity entertain- 
ment and cleared about $300. This sum has 
been spentin purchasing shoes and clothing 
for our needy school children. 

SuNBURY—Supt. Oberdorf: The fourth 
month of the school year ended with a record 
for attendance that has not been equaled 
since we became an independent district. 
The average percentage of all the schools 
was nearly 97; of the grammar department, 
98; and of the high school, 99. Over 700 
pupils are in attendance in the new build- 
ing. This building, heated and ventilated 
by the Peck-Williamson system, is one of 
the best arranged, heated, and lighted buiid- 
ings in this section of the State. The Board 
has appointed a truant officer, who is paid 
25 cents for each pupil reported to him, 
whose duty it is to see that the truants are 
placed in the schools to which they belong. 
In this way, at a very small expense, we 
have an officer who by his promptness and 
vigilance has reduced truancy almost to 
zero. School work to date has been quite 
satisfactory, and present indications point 
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to a very successful year. There are forty- 
four students in the present senior class- 
the largest in the history of the high school. 
After June rst our school board will consist of 
eighteen members (two from each ward), in- 
stead of twenty-seven as at present. The 
two societies of the high school—Philo- 
mathean and Belles Lettres—are both doing 
good work in composition, declamation and 
debate. They have their own officers and 
conduct their own meetings, although under 
proper supervision. 

TyrROoNE—Supt. Kauffman: A Commer- 
cial Department has been organized. Prof. 
G. S. McClure, of Carlisle, was elected prin- 
cipal of the same. Mr. H. M. Sausser, of 
Tyrone, a practical and successful stenog- 
rapher, was given charge of the short-hand 
department. Forty-two pupils were ad- 
mitted to the commercial school. Pupils 
and patrons are enthusiastic in their com- 
mendations of the course. Penmanship is 
much improved inalltheschools. The new 
piano purchased by the high school affords 
thé pupils much enjoyment and gives gen- 
eral satisfaction. 

WILKES-BARRE — Supt. Coughlin: We 
have had an evening high school for boys 
open during the year. There are about forty 
boys in attendance. It is the intention of 
the Board to keep this school open the same 
number of months as the day schools, pro- 
vided the interest and attendance should 
justify it. Our board has decided to build a 
new grammar school, containing twelve 
rooms. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS COMMISSIONED. 





Charles J. Boak was commissioned super- 
intendent of schools at Beaver Falls, Pa., 
January 7th, 18908, to fill the unexpired term 
of J. Y. McKinney, who resigned on account 
of ill health. 

George H. Wilson was commissioned 
superintendent of schools of Radnor town- 
ship, Delaware county, Pa., Dec. 18th, 1897. 


COLLEGE GRADUATES. 


THE following State Teachers’ Certificates 
have recently been issued to College gradu- 
ates: 

408. Ira W. Klick, Myerstown, Lebanon 
county, Muhlenberg College, Feb. 11, 1898. 

409. Walter Lefferts, North Wales, Mont- 
gomery county, Central High School, Phil- 
adelphia, issued Feb. 17, 1898. 

410. Leno William Edwards, Smith Mill, 
Clearfield county, Lafayette College, issued 
Feb. 28, 1808. 

411. John F. Bigler, Franklin, Venango 
county, Grove City College, issued March 
3, 1898. 

412. Eda Augusta Weiskotten, Kutztown, 
Berks county, Thiel College, issued March 
9, 1898. 
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413. Annie Hughes Re: Braddock, Al- 
legheny county, Grove City College, issued 


March 14, 1808. 


John Albert Dufford, 
Mount 


Palmyra, Port- 
Union College, 


414. 
age county, Ohio, 
issued April 6, 18908. 

415. Harvey W. Metzler, Sporting Hill, 


Lancaster county, Franklin and Marshall 





college, issued April 7, 1808. 
- 
PERMANENT CERTIFICATES 
Issued since the Capitol Building was burned 
No. Name P. O. Address County. oe 
y 
8025 Evel’n L Patterson’ Beaver : Beaver June 7 
8026 Helen B. Bressler.| Lebar Lebanon, . 7 on 
8027 J] M. Hostetter VDanvill . . |Montour July 6 
8028 Nancy Gardner New Castle Lawrence , ee 9 
8029 Kate Stockman. . “a3 ‘ ssa $6 9 
8030/ Kila Bentley. . . ie a a 
8031; Margaret FE Butz. tg js bi ; i 
8032|Mattie F, Wait. . - -— - é a 
8033/Irestia V. Dart, . - as x ° ” 9 
8034| Margaret Melvin . . “ a Or 
8035|MargaretH Schick Pottstown . . . |Montg: m'ry - 9 
8036 Mary A. Roberts .|Norristown, . . wd a 
8037/Sue B. Fritz . |Pottstown... ” oe 
8038/M. Effie Starrett 2 ao sig eo *@ 
8039! Helen L. Shenton “ ea we — 
8040, Mary J.Tomlinson| Philadel; va * 1. 
8041| E¢na Wickersham| Pottstown “ 1 9 
8042'Charles W. White.| Lansdale +1 a 9 
8043 Ida lrayer Poustew - in 9 
8044 Frank D. Beary Allentown . |Lehigh. . ‘¢ 40 
8045|Belle L Fulton. Catasauqua . “9 - 
8046| Alonzo C. Hittle . | Fogelsville wi ** 10 
8047 Sailie Herkrote Allentow , , = 
8048 George H. Hass . . ° -* @ 
8049| Wm. F. Heilman. | Walbert’s , ¢ 30 
805.'S. E. Heilman. Guth’s $ i 10 
8051|Alice V. Kern. . |Coopers - 
8052! Elmer C. Kistler . | Lynnvill “~ 
8053) Tillie Mann . | Bethlehem " 7. = 
8054) Jane C. Richard. : — * © 
8055) John B. Ritter. Mountainville . r eo et * 6 
8036, Mary C. Roth. Allentown P " 66 ” * 
8057/Orrville J. Ritter. |Slatington a5 ee 
58| Lewis M. Snyder. |Lynnport . 7 ee) hee 
8.s50| Lillie Warmkessel.| Alburti 3 Baa 
, Mary O. Weaver, | Allentown a : = 
806:;/Emma ( Wreida 53 ar - ° “ ww 
8.62|/Fenion Betz. . . | Ligonier . . . |Westmorel’d ‘ 12 
506 3) ( H. Bitner. ce sta 12 
¢ r Byerly Alver - @ 
( WG } t = ae 
$066) Rebecca Harkis Live : = 2 
8067 Art. A. Keener sree ‘ * = 
8063'S. E. Long ~ 2 
8069) Be le McClellar I ; 
8570, Emma McK y./l ae 
3071, W. VU. Sutor k isdale 12 
72\sara Watt 12 
93'C. E. Wright 4 “45 
74 Sacie Barry ~ I | 12 
93 Mary E |} wT (cree . 12 
°6 Marv ! ) = 2 
77 W.M.B M o- 6 
2% C.D. Billig. W 12 
S. Br wa } ; 12 
david D on 26 
Z I H r la I 
F.M r k./S 12 
Fr sca Mos (st v ‘ 12 
4 Li H n I 
Bs Mary It I N * ss 
56 | if es Ww rt N c r 12 
7 Annie P. Portman Carr 4 eny i2 
Lizzie Tt Id] “ 2 
» Nanr L. Hunter.|W . 29 
8o00 Katharine Pow McK ~ ae 
809r Anna B Da * 2 
32. Ida L. Daf : . 
93, Elizabeth M lure = A 55 ; > 
8094 Louisa Schmidt o _ = ; = 
8.95| JessicM. Raymon -. ‘ ig a 
Bo96 Hattie E. Avery. |Erie. .... Erie ofc a 
8-97|Amy Barnett. . : rif of” = ae 
8098\ Elizab’hM.Bassett| “ - ~, = 








No. | Name. P. O. Address. County. os 
897. 
8099 FlorenceN . Bassett Erie . a Erie . + [July 13 
8100 Gertrude Evans. . ae mm 13 
8101|Maria S. Farley .; “ ne ? 2 
8102 — =e «| * = * 5 
8103| Mary G. Fiury. 5 2 — 
8104’ Margaret E.Frater ‘“ ™ Se 
8105 Mary Gillespie . - “ eo 3 
8106,Magdalene Hay.| “ .... ‘ “e 39 
8107 Celestia J.Hershey,) “' .... = « 39 
8108'Sarah S. Hubley. “ .... os oe 39 
8109/Clara Johannesen. i on oo 
8110 —— F. Leo - ” ” 3 
8111 Sophie G. Leo . Se ec al m =" a8 
Szza;Ada M. Love...) “* 1... se le 
8113/Sue Love . ~ ¢ 33 
8114 Charlotte Lutze ” " - 3 
8115 Emma Miiler . wT ee ees es “ 
8116 Ha’e M Shabacker “ ..... ™ * 
8117)\Liilie Shabacker.| ‘“* 0 * 2 
8118 Minnie Shabacker.| “ 4s 33 
8119 Emma E. deay. ae ” “” <9 
8120! Eliz’h Semmelmar. “ ta ‘a9 
8121/AdellaM. Smith. ‘“ ™ “= 2 
8122 Marga’t A.Sterrett “‘ - “< 35 
8123/Gettie Taylor 7% nS ey 
8124'Henrietta ‘Taylor. “ 7 * gs 
8125|!nez M. Torrey - a —— 
8126 May Wallace ..| “ ies “ 2 
8127 Sadie E. Winkler. “ = 13 
8128!'Rosa E. Winschel “* ..... Ba. -% 13 
812¢/Emily L. Clark, . Chester City . Delaware eo a9 
8130 An’e L.Greenwood _ si oe .« 9s 
8131 Martha McClure . - ee * 33 
8132 Mary E. Ramsden. oe «e “< 433 
8133/ Elizabeth V. Smith ee “ . « 13 
8134'Em’a Teghtmeyer Middletown . Dauphin . - oo 
8135 George E. Marks. Wiconisco . ‘ . “oe a 
8136,H. V. B. Garver . Middletown “ ie 
8137 Mary E. Bell. . . Harrisburg. *s 
8138’ Maud Kenredy os - “s oe 3 
8139 A. May Tittle. . . «4 q * = 
8140 Ida M, Martin. Annville Lebanon. 6433 
8141| Lou’aM.Heverling Coheva “s “nm 
8142|Lyda A. Houck . Lebanon. as “ = 
8143,C. A. Boyer Cleona. ee o  - 
8144|D. W. Ensminger. ‘“ “ “ 33 
8145| Frank E. Hartz Palmyra. es “ 
8146! John H. Basehore. Annville . ” - @ 
8147 Seth Light. Avon o - 
8148: Sarah C. Losh . Duncannon Perry es 34 
8149| Harry Truax. . . Enid. Fulton. e.g 
8150| Lewis H. Wible. McConnells sburg o “ 14 
8151| Ruben R. Sipe. Harrisonville. o . oo 
8152/Emma J. Geary . Ridgway. Elk " 2s 
8153|\ Ida B. Wood. “ - ee oe oe 34 
8154 Carrie C. Gibson. Thurlow . Delaware. . ~ 
8155 Sadie R. Kay . . ee “ “ 34 
8156 AnnaSayres Larkin o os " 24 
8157; Anna M. Sloan. Media . e¢ eo 24 
8158; Thos.P. McIntosh Franklin . Venango. “14 
8159| J. B. Asky <% " ae : ont 
8160) Norman P. Bish . ” = m6 o “ 14 
8161}H. C. McIntosh . Cooperstown. “ 4: 34 
8162; Emma Bertel Eeg. Lewisburg . Union . - 
8163/Irene E. Ringler . Mifflinburg. * - 
8164 Frances A. Ruhl. " . eo “ 
8165, Frances Kerstetter Lewisburg . * _ 
8166} Roy Roush Mifflinburg 7 © a 8 7 a 
8167' Mabel M. Scott Brookville Jefferson. “14 
8168'Carrie A. Nolph . Cool Spring - “ 3 
8169) Alice Lovelass . Russell. Warren > oe 
8170! Elizabeth Clelland. Warren . . es ara ”. 
8171| Mollie C. Chilcote RockhillFurnace Huntingdon, “ 14 
$172 George H. Steele. Huntingdon . - a 
8173,L. E. Boyer. . . James Creek . - =) a 
8174| Mary E. Catell. . Lehighton . Carbon * 
8175' Jennie Spangler Kelay res, Sch.co n cae oe 
8176, Nettle MacDonald|South Easton. .|Northamp’n ‘“ 14 
8177 Nellie M. Rogan. - $3 ‘ 14 
8178|Emma S. Benner. Bethlehem “ ~a 
8179/5. Emily Bishop . “ ae _— 
8180, Laura M. Brown. 4 * 2 
8181 Lucie Overfield - : “5 ~~ oe 
8182'C. Velma Wieand. Pen Argyl! 6s = 
8183/StellaS ‘genes . . Bethlehem . a = on 
8184 Lillie S. Deemer . “ - =. 
8185/Oliver j. Smith. . Belvidere, N : nae 
8186 Harry J. lvey. . Raubsville. ‘ Vo 
8187 Milton E. Rice. Coffeetown. . "26 
8188/A. A. Miller. . Nazareth. . “ o - 
8189|/Clara E. Motte. . |Glenburn. Lackawanna) “ 15 
8190'Celia A. Nallen. . 'Minooka. , . 7 
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8282 


3 8 Nancy L 


Sue C. Harkins 
DellaWebb... 
C. Rebecca Skiles. 
Minnie E. Ree 

M. Ella Emery 
Annie L, Quigley 
Cora S. Ir gram. 
AnnieD.M’Cauley 

C. Redd ig 
C. W. Fastnacht 


6 kmma Rupert. 


P.S. Space .. 
Smith. 
Annie M. Walker. 
Emma L. Haunan 
Kate A. Diller. 
Elizabeth Swartz. 
Harry A. B ¢ 
ThomasS. DeLong 
J O. Harpster. 
Joseph L. Gardner 
Ammon I. Hazel. 
W.H. Limbert 
Millie F. Smith 

L. W. Musser . 
Vara M. Snook. 
J. L. Hoagland 
thos.H.Gallagher 
Genev’ve Hoffman 
S. M. Whitmer 
Martha H.Morrow 
Ida F. Hanscom . 
Mary A. Close. 
Sara Porter . 
John E. French 
Arthur Marschner, 
Michael A. Ryan. 
hos. C. Condron. 
Laura I. Perry. 
LorenzoStrickland 


) Narc’sa Thornbury 
82375 


allie M. Ross. 
Elizab’h Chrisman 
Nellie G. Wilson . 
Ade’de Woodward 
Emma W. Wersler 
Laura R. Ecker. . 
Florence Mitchell. 
Annie M. Hoge. . 
M,. A. Wood 
Jessie Simonton . 
Ella Neel 
Hart Church 
George S. Yoders. 
Cc. W, Earnest. 
S.T. Campbell. . 
Ora E. Rose 
;ordon 5 
yn B. Finch. 
J. Mitchell 
Livi — 7 
E. Stoc ps. 
Asa A. Huggin 
Frank C. Johnson 


B. H. Christner 
Charles H. Jaco. 
Ihomas J. Moyer 
Lotta D. Reynolds 
Maze E. Isler. . 
EleanorW .Holmes 
William H. Brown 
R. M. Carrcll. 
Florence McGinty 
Basil S. Neweomer 
»H. D. Van Dine. 
John Long . 
Anna M Yernck o 
Rachel A.Goodall. 
Atta R. Lowrie. . 


Helen Lowrie . . 
Emma MacEwen. 
Marga’t Me Ewen 
E. F. Knight. .. 
Emma M. Boyle. 


J. S. Potter. . 
E. E. Schaeffer . 
lip. 


Rachel McKal 
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Johnstown. 
oe 








Cambria. 
“ 
ae ce “ 
ae P oe 
Altoona,Blair co es 
Lancaster 


Lancaster . 
King’s Bridge 5 


Salisbury. . = 
Cambridge. as 
Lancaster . se 
Soudersburg . 7 
Strasburg vi 
Columbia En 
Ephrata . = 

“ 


Reading, B’ ks co 


West Freedow . Clarion . 


New Bethlehem. - e 
St. Petersburg . - “an 
Newville. Cumberland 


Carlisle 
“ “ 


“e 


Mechanicsburg. 
Salem Church, 
Romolo... 
Port Matilda. 


“ 
Centre. 
“ 


“ 


Howard. 

Madis« nburg. cr 
Rebersburg - 
Bellefonte . mit 
State College. t. 


Philipsburg . ‘ 
Lincoln Falls. Sullivan 
Dushore. . . x 
se oe 
Clarion, Cla’n co| Forest . 
Tionesta. -" 


Gaines Tioga . 
Farmingtonv | | Rieder 
Austin. Potter . 
Costello , 48 

“ 


Roulette. . 


Mahanoy Ci ity . ; Schuylkill ‘ 


Branch Dale. . : ° 
Mahanoy City. o 
Oxford, ‘ Chester 
Marshalton % 
Collamer ‘ i 

West Chester . Ki 
Schuylkill... “ 

W est Chester ot 
Tablet. .. ‘ om 
Cedarvitle wi 


Aleppo. Greene. . 
Oak Forest. . < 
Wind Ridge. . - 
Waynesburg . = 


Rice’s Landing. ae 
Rogersville. 33 
Waynesburg . A 
Oak Forest - 
Deep Valley . - 
Clarkesville . . ee 
Waynesburg . = 


Nettle Hill, ..|  “ 
Davistown. 


irby = 
Point Marion Fayette 
Normalville = 
Moyer. “ 
Uniontown. - 
“ “ 
se P : oe 
Pittsb’g,All’y co - 
Millsb’ro, W’n co 7 
New Haven ‘ im 
Jniontown. 
Brownsville 52 
oe 


Jalsinger. 
Danville 
Moorsburg. 
Danville. . 


Montour. 
“ 


Strawb’ry Ridge - 
Mount Jewett McKean. 
Kane vi 


3radford. a 
“6 


Goheenvllle 
Srick Church 
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County. 


Date. 
1897. 











No. Name. P. O. Address. 
— a 

8283/Ada Jack .. |Ford City . . 

8284 Isabel Gallagher . |Kittanning. . 

8285 Lizzie McGeary . |Slate Lick. . 

8286| Mi Madera . . 








E. E. Bratton . 
ost J. Coffey . 
8288 Vida Cornely. . 
8290 Orrie O. Dotts . 


- |Coalport. .. 
- |W est Decatur 
_—— ° 

|Osceola Mills. 


8287 


ae \8 W. Greist. 

8292/ Adda B. Harper . | Houtzdale ° 
8293/H. L. Kirks. . . |Kylertown. . 
8294 + F. Long . {Olamta, ... 
8295 Libbie Lansberg . | Peale. . 
8296'Ida Lytle .... | Lumber Cit ye 
8297\ Edith Lytle . Curwensville. 
8298 Geo. U. Millward |Smith’s Mills 
8299 Jessie M. Mitchell|Woodland . . 
8300 Lelia Mitchell . . |Ciearfield . . 


'Utahville . . 
|Ansonville . ° 
. |Winterburn. 
‘ |Glen Hope. 
. j|Luthersburg . 
IC learfield 


May MacFarlane. 
Libbie McNeel. 
g W. M. Newell. 
8304/H. M. Pentz. 
8305 Lila Reams 

8306) Lola Stage. 


8301 
8302 


8307| Ralph Starr . |Woodland. . 
8308 Eva Stitt. . -|Madera .... 
8309 Reb’ca Sunderland|McGee’s Mills . 
8310 L. H. Schoch . |Du Bois . ° 
§311/ Heister C. Sharp. | Jenningsville. 
8312 Elizabeth Barton. |Beaver Falls. . 
8313 Nellie Jackson, se 


Mary E.McC onnel| W, 
Elizab’thC.McCoy| Rochester . 
83:6 Blanche Sturgeon.| Beaver Falls , 


Bridgewater 


| ae H. Heunen. |Altoona . tec. te 
8318 F. M. Eberly . |Woodbury. . 
8319 L. B. Stoudnour , |Altoona . 
§320/J. E. Lang. .. . |W illiamsburg 


‘| 


8321| Laura Hillman.  |Hollid aysburg . 
8322\/Annie L. Krider. |Altoona _ 

8323 Mary F. Miller .. |Frankstown , 
8324 Geo. R. Holsinger. Clover Creek, 
8325 Kate Campbell. .|Linden. . . . 
8326) E. LillianMcCarty|Muncy. ‘ses 
8327, Am’ndaBoudeman|Unityville. . 
83238) Ellis E. Boudeman! 7” e 
8329 A. L. Pepperman. Larryville . . 
8330 7 J. Ullmer . Hepburn. . . 
8331; Tillie R. Flack. Lairdsville. . 


8332/Ella Ullmer . Salladasburg. 


8333\/Lou Tate ... . |Allenwood. 
8334 C. F. Bidelspacher|Hepburn. . . 
8335 Mertie E. Crist. . |Lairdsville. . 
8336|Alice Uehrie. . .|Altoona... 
8337|Mary J. Stouffer . ee 
8338 Florence M. Gwin Altoona rar 
8339|Mary G. Ross. . | ima 
8340 H. D, Swanger. Laveen . « 
8341'G. B. Lear. . . . |Shacy Grove. 
8342 John E. Fortna .|Lurgan ... 
8343 Sallie L. Kurtz. Scotland. .. 
8344 B.C. Kadel . . . | Fayetteville 
8345 E. R. Gunder . .|Tomstown, . 
8346 H. E. Snyder . ./Quincy .. 
8347 D. R. Ebersole. . |Stonehenge. 
8348 G. J. Woodburn . |Clayvilile. 


8349 Marga’t E. Dickey ib 
Wes i 5 


8350 Lulu Dowler. 

8351.N. A. Young. Washington , 
8352 Annie Haclon. Monongahela 
$53)! Sadie R. Fulton . | Washington 


Good Intent. 
Washington . 
Atchison. .. 
Taylortown . 


354 Etta M. Post 
8355 William W.Pees . 
56 U. G. Duvall. . 
8357 Earnest Young. 


8358 Elizabeth Gilmore |Washington . 
8359 Carrie Welsh. Gretna 
8360 D. Miles Walter . Hopewell 

6: E.S. Lin Bedford . 


8362 Chi arle sH. Pittman Clearville 


8363 Viola V. 

8364S. M Freet. . . . |Rainsburg 
8565 Edythe P. Miller. |Hyndman . 
8366, D. F. Fisher. . . | Everett 
8367 C. H. Wolford. . /Slippery Rock . 
8368 David H. Bryan. Sarversville 
8569 Sadie Campbell Great Belt. . 
8370 W. P. Day. . Karns City. . 
8371|Lida K. Lepley ./|Prospect. .. 
8372'L. E. Christley. .|Moniteau . . 


8373|Fornia Adams . . |Paxnios. .. 
8374 Alfred J. McClow. Shamokin . . 


Cumber’ dValley 
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No. | Name. P. O. Address 
8375| Mame I. Rigney . ISh 10mo ki n. 
8376) Lillian Grove. . . ic hillisquaque 


8377| Jordan I, Fox |Mill Run 

8378) Samuel P. Dietrich|McEwensvill 
8379] S. G. Smith . Leck Kill 
8380] Josephine Lasley. |Hallstead 
8381|Amelia Baker . . |Montrose . 
8382| Lottie E. Tiel . . |Hickory Grove 
8383) Eliza Foote |New Milford . 
8384|Mary E Redding Montrose 
83685|Sophia M. Frank. | Pittsburg. . 
8386/ Elizabeth Keller . | Mt. Oliver. 
8387|Carolinel athwood| Pittsburg 

8388| Mary A. Snyder . “3 


8389/Annie L. Lafferty.| nef 
8390/Gertrude E. Cox. - 
8391\/Annie E. Powers ‘ 





8:92|Florence Burdett. 
8393 Alma M. Bartels. 
8394|Annie F. Eakins . 
8395/Annie Highly 
8396/ Louise C. Mante, 
8397| Mary Mc Mahon, | 


$398| Katha’ne Maloney 
8309 Blanc he I Kix p.- : 
84 Carrie J. Kipp. . “ 


8401) Lilhan McSwiggan 
8402|Annie H. Hughes 
8403 Emma J Clouse . 
8404 Nell e Ww. Jillse n 

8405' Katharine E. Hays 
84 6 Mary Cunningham 
84 7 BridgetC.Connelly $8 
8408 Elizabeth Dickson a 
8409 Mary J. Walker. 
8410 Alicel duff Fairman 
8411' Eliza C. Harley. 


| 
| 
| ‘ 
| 
| 
| 


8412 Annie Rectanus 

8413 Margaret Krieger. i 
8414 Nettie C, Taylor . | a 
8415 Johanna Deely. . | ‘ 
8416 Annie Mackensie sad 
8417 Loveday Petty. .| 
8418 Ai. naL. Holmes . - 
8419 4.oerta Dalby. . as 
8420 Gertrude Cain, .| oe 


Cochranton 
iCentreville. 
Meadville . 
Mosiertown 
Cochranton 
lownville . 


Espyville 


8421|Lizzie Adams. . 
8422\M. Angie Reed 
8423/Alice M. Owens. 
8424 Corie Mosier. 
8425 Belle Bo: ul, 

8426, G. W. Hamlin s 
8427/Gertruce Bennett. 
8428/5. Reed Bennett — 
8429 Grace M. Culp. Sugar Creek . 
8430 George M. Allison|Homer City 
8431| Gertrude Allison . |Indiana 


8432;H. W. Black Shelveta. . 
8433,A. M. Barron Black Lick 
8434) J. + Buchanan Plumville 


Clarksburg 
opruce 


84 35| J. Coleman 
$435 buena Cresewell 
8437 Marie L. Ebrich . |Saltsburg 
8438, Anna E, Marshall.| Ebenezer 
8439 k Ray McCormick! Armagt 


8440 A. M. Morrow. Plumville : 

8441\J. H. Rhine. . Brush Valley 

8442 Emma Kodkey. Mitchell’s Mill 
8443 E. A ulter . Danville P 

8444 Anna L. Wilson Allegheny City 
8445 Martha Matthews as 

8446, Annie M. Evans. se 

8447 Lillian McKee. . sa 

8448 Margaret | Drum — 

8449 Isabeila Montanye|State Run 


8450| Agnes C. Marahan| Avoca 


8451/ John P. Gibbons . | Plains . 
8452/F. M. Smith Aliquippa . . 
8453 Emma Buyers. W.Leba’n.Ind.« 
8454 J Klugh Dillsburg 

8455 George P. Klugh, “6 $ 
8456 W. Thad. Snyder.|Glen Rock . 
5457 Thomas E. Hoff . | Freeburg 

8458 W. L. Houck Berwick . 


£459' Katharine Horton.) Job’s Corners 
8460 John Campbell 
8461 Ida Grace Kimball|W estfield 
Se6e Areta Gilfillan . 
8463'E. O. Gerould . 
8464 Martha W.Stubin.|Athens 
8465 Anna M. Tuttle. . | Burlington 
$466 Caroline B. Lynch Athens 
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(| Don’t Buy... - 


School Furniture until 
seen the best. The 


“Chandler” Adjustable | 


you have 





DISD Vx 4 
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— Or 
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Its ji¢ 
higher than ( 
BUT — it’s the J 


Is acknowledged the best. 
“cost” is slightly 


cheaper grades, 








cheapest in the end. ( 
Catalogues. ¥ 
oS] 
| 165 Devonshire St. ( 
BOSTON, MASS. 
eS a a, 





Medical College 
and Hosiptal 


HATINEMAN osiptal 


The Largest and Best Equipped Medical 
College in the World. 

The Thirty-Ninth Annual Season o pens September 14, 1898. 
The College c urriculum embraces the following feat ves : 

1. A Four-Years’ Graded Collegiate Course 

Hospital and Dispensary Clinical Instruction by the Col- 
tens Staff. 

3. Fourteen General Clinics and Sixty Sub-Clinics each and 
every week of the Season 

4. During the Year Ending April 1, 18 
in the Hospital and Dispensary by our own staff, 29, 

5. Actual Laboratory Instruction in Thoroughly Equipped 
Laborateries. 

For announcement and Sample Copy of Clinique, address the 
Registrar, JOSEPH P. COBB, M. D., C. H. VILAS, M. 
D., Dean, 2811-13 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 9-6 
WANTED ; le arn our business then to act as Manager and 
State Correspondent oy" Salary $9:0. En- 


close self addressed stamped envelope t . P. T. Elder, Gen- 
eral Manager, 189 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 10-2 


»7, there were Treated 
554 Cases. 





sy Old Established House Hig zh Grade Man 


or Woman, good Church standing, willing to 
] 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
. W. VANDUZEN CoO., Cincinnati, O. 


) Bost Grade Copper adToRBELLS 
Founders of Largest Bell in America. 
University of Michigan==———— 
SUIIFMER SCHOOL. 
JULY 6—AUGUST 18. 


Courses will be offered in all leading academic studies; 
also in Law, Engineering, and Photography. For full 
announcement apply to 


Chairman E. A. LYSIAN, 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 





10-3 








Teachers’ Review Course. 


Thorough Drill and questions and reading in re- 
view 1n all the subjects and studies in which teachers 
will be examined tor any grade in any city or state. 
Expenses less than 60 cents a week. 

Lewis D. Sampson, Director, 

CHAUTAUQUA EXTENSION PLAN OF EDUCATION, 

9-3 Valparaiso, Ind. 





Established 1855. 


FIRS T PENNSYLVAN TA 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


MILLERSV IL LE, PA. 


E. ORAM LYTE, Principal. 


Spring and Summer session of 14 weeks will begin 
Monday, March 28, 1898. Fall and Winter session of 
28 weeks will begin Monday, August 31, 1898. 

Students admitted at any time, 

Application for rooms should be made early. 

For catalogue and full particulars address the 
Principal. 





Standard American Brand, 
wt Established 1860, 





The old reliable 


STEEL PENS 


“Tf 


are using, 


you are not satisfied with the pen 


you we will send samples of our 


12 leading patterns, ‘or 
ing, on receipt of 6 cents in stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome St., New York, N. ¥. 


WANTED. 


History, Civil Government, 


all styles of writ- 


” 





A position in a High or Normal School 
as teacher of the Commercial Branches, 
German, Algebrs, Natural and 


Mental Philosophy. Reterences: Dr. J. A. Flickinger, Prof. 
J. W. Morrison, Edinboro, Pa.; Dr M. G. Benedict, State 
Ce llege. Address C, J. MILLER, Coupersport, Pa. 1-11 





a= The Pennsylvania District Register 
will be ordered at Publishers’ rates ($4.50 by express or $5.00 
by mail), to any School Board desiring it, and remitting 


amount here named with order for the book. Address, 
J. FP. McCASHEY, Lancaster, Pa. 
i 





